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THE HUB 


THE HUB: PALACE OF 
DREAMS 

BY PETER SCHWAB 


3'M) 

'f-y' 


Its 11.30 on a Friday night, too late for the live 
show which a sign by the cashier states started 
at 8.30pm, but they still want the full $12.00 
entry fee. 

Walking into any cinema after the picture has 
started is disorientating; eyes slowly growing 
accustomed to the dark, the odd flicker of light 
from the screen giving occasional glimpses of 
the auditorium for you to see your way around. 

At the Hub "Adult Cinema" of course there 
isn't an usherette to show you in. In the Hub 
the disorientation is compounded both by the 
strange grunts, groans and panting up on the 
screen that find their faint echo among the 
audience, and by a reverse Tardis effect - you 
expect to walk into a huge hall as the theatre 
occupies the best part of a block in Bedford 

Station, round the 
vjcsppjifr tr re station, yet the audito- 

raybe 120 seats. 

ingly close and musty. 

two couples up on the screen who are 
malong most of the noise in the room. Amongst 
the sighing and panting they give each other 
rnueh needed words of encouragement Fuck¬ 
ing by rote: foreplay equals fondling a brej 
for five seconds "...Oooh...", rubbing a 
five "...Uugh..." seconds; on her back, 
apart, pump for 30 seconds "...Ooh... 
baby..."; change positions, pump in and out fd 
"...Aah ... do it to me baby..." 30 seconds; pull 
out, change positions, gyrate up "Oooh... Aaah" 
and down "yes, baby..." for 30 seconds ... ad 
nauseum. 

Perversely, or maybe not, it doesn't seem to be 
a fun way to make a living; this is not erotica or 
mainstream pom as in "Nine and a Half Weeks" 



where the actors pretend to enjoy themselves 
or tiy and have a good time. It is strictly busi¬ 
ness. 

This is emphasised by the echoes from isolated 
pockets of the audience; even those flying solo 
sound like they are having a better time, as 
half-strangled cries of tension and release es¬ 
cape from dark comers. The Hub seems to be 
full of dark comers. Is the traditional habituees 
dirty raincoat a response to never knowing 
what you are sitting in? Privacy and the space 
to express yourself are prerequisites among 
the pom audience. 

At least the sounds of audience participation 
help you find a seat without invading anybody 
else's territory. 

Part of the Hub mythology is that no-one ever 
JHttnto fi^Mlace (ce; 
fdh 'sp^M||f been 
_ it really and 

llake its frfeney. '*«* 

Its a low cost, no frills operatio: 
films. 




.... ... , 

ew staff, old 



ty people in the 
ssible to estab- 
ing round the 
ended. 

fet in without being 
is no secret entrance, no 
loor. Maybe there is an art to 
slinking in unobserved wrapped in the dirty 
rain-cloak of invisibility; or maybe the rest of 
Newtown employs collective myopia as far as 
The Hub is concerned: "I don't know and I 
don't want to know." 

The audience sounds to be all male. There is a 
group of half a dozen lads obviously out on a 



boys' night out, one or two couples, and the 
rest of the audience sit alone. Every so often 
figures dash behind the curtains beside the 
screen which a sign shows leads to the toilet. 
Once behind the screen the "reverse-Tardis" 
effect is explained; here is the originallOOO+ 
seat theatre with gently sloping aisles and large 
stage, a reminder of the Hub's former years. 

The Hub has had a variety of personalities in its 
history, catering to Australia's minority inter¬ 
ests and reflecting changes in society since file 
Second World war. 

In thel960s it was part of a chain of theatres in 
the inner-west catering for the large number of 
post war European immigrants, for who eng- 
lish was still very much a second language. 

Hie chain had eight cinemas in Sydney and one 
in Port Kembla showing films for the different 
ethnic groups. Six showed Greek films, one 
showed Italian films, and the Hub showed 
Italain or Yugoslavian films. Even in these 
days the Hub was used to controversy, as there 
was often intense rivalry between the Serbian, 
Croatian and Macedonian ethnic groups of the 
Yugoslavian community. 

By the 70s though the cinema chain hit troub- 

predi^^^^^feof hi^^^R 

It-was being squeezed from two sides: the late 

fewer newcomers interested^^^^^^mmeir 
original countries. The longer immigrants were 
in Australia, the less they, or more particularly 
their children, were interested in films from 
their country of birth. 

hi 1965 and 1966 the Hub had also been one of 
the sites for the Sydney Film Festival. The 




ransmissior 


ledine ix 


Festival had out-grown Sydney University 
where it had started out, and was anxiously 
seeeking a permanent site. 

Festival patrons can remember leaving Satur¬ 
day afternoon screenings to make way for 
members of the Italian community there for 
their regular Saturday evening showing, and 
who were surprised at this invasion of their 
turf. 

Festival films were shared between the Hub 
and another Louis' theatre in Newtown, the 
Elizabethan Theatre, which was later destroyed 
by fire, hi 1967 the Festival moved over to the 
Winter Gardens theatre in Rose Bay. The Winter 
Gardens, of course, is famous for its demolition 
in the early hours of the morning while the 
building was being considered for preserva¬ 
tion. 

The Hub had also shown mainstream films. 
Though it may seem incongruous now, New¬ 
town locals remember seeing "The Sound of 
Music" there in the 60s. 

It was in the mid 70s that the business was 
taken over, and the Hub became the "Adult 
Cinema" it is today. At one time its hoarding 
even boasted that it had the longest running 
film in Australia at over two years, though no- 
%i& can remember its title. 

Pn the latter part of the 80s and the early 90s 
SMIependent and suburban cinemas g|||||pif 
experiencing something of a revival, as did 
Iffaflaitr e groups. What the future holds for thU 
Hub is uncertain. The management were un¬ 
available for comment. 

! e main theatre appeared to need some, but 
| major, restoration, to make it useable. 

| Hub's toilets are in the old part of the 
iatre along-side the stage. As I entered one 
6 «y was doing up his fly while another, seed- 
ier-looking, was washing out his mouth. They 
both left hurriedly, though the seedier one 
shortly returned, and gave me a questioning 
stare. 

Julie Andrews would have had a fit. 
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The Late Shift. 
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THE ESCAPE ARTIST 

JENNIFER REDFORD 


Phoenix was driving along the Pacific Highway looking 
for a place to stop. It was the afternoon of a dear winter's 
day. The air had got warmer since she passed through 
Taree. She clamped her beret tighter on her head and 
tucked under the flyaway strands of hair that were 
slapping at her face. Feathery pale clouds skittered 
across the sky above parched paddocks dotted with 
cattle. 

Amira, her six-week old daughter slept in her baby 
capsule. Happy as long as she's on the move thought 
Phoenix, arching her back to relieve the stiffness. The 
traffic was slowing. She was forced to stop behind a line 
of cars. Amira stirred and her mother propped her up as 
she dozily blinked at the cattle hanging their heads over 
a fence. Her hand made a pushing movement as if she 
were surprised at the space surrounding her. 

"Look at the cattle, darling. The bulls are the ones with 
horns." Thinking didn't some species of cows have 
horns. I don t want to get it wrong. "The cows have got 
the udders full of milk," she went on, feeling her breasts 
twitch as Amira whimpered. 

Phoenix unstrapped her and watched as her baby's lips 
fastened onto her nipple. The car behind bipped as the 
other cars started moving. But they were only inching 
along and stopped again while a stream of cars went 
past in the other direction. 

The guy at the wheel of the red Monaro behind her called 
out: 

"Hey love, give us a suck!" 

Looking at him in the rear-vision mirror, Phoenix was 
reminded of the boy who used to bully her at the bus- 
stop. His features had that same pinched, spiteful look, 
like someone who never got enough to eat. She settled 
Amira onto her other breast. 

"Y'know, Amira, I used to be afraid of boys. When we 
went to the beach they used to throw stones at us. I guess 
it was to attract our attention. But that was later. It 
started on the bus. This boy used to wait for me. Pelted 
me with papers, squirted the bubbler - just kid stuff. He 
looked so big that I was too scared to hit him back. Used 
to lie to Mum about the bruises on my legs from him 
jabbing me with his schoolcase." 

The guys in the car behind turned up the stereo. They 
were howling along with the music. The one next to the 
driver was banging his can against the door. A can 
whizzed past Phoenix. 

"Anyhow, one day he kept calling me 'it'. He wouldn't 
stop. Made me so furious that I went to kick him and put 
my foot right through his schoolcase instead. I thought 
he would really clobber me, but luckily the bus came. I 
was expecting him to bring all his mates along the next 
day. He turned up with his case held together with 


heavy bolts. I was shit scared. Couldn't believe it when 
he stayed away from me after that." 

Phoenix put Amira into her car seat and buttoned up her 
shirt. She swung her door open and strode over to the car 
behind her. 

"You got a problem?" she asked the driver who was just 
about to throw a tinnie out the window. 

"Er, no," he said. 

"Then stop calling out at me. I'd hate to reverse my Black 
Beauty and mess up your car." 



He looked at the can that he was crushing between his 
fingers and dropped it on the floor as his mates burst into 
loud giggles and Phoenix turned on her leather heel. 
Amira stopped wailing as her mother resumed her seat. 
Phoenix turned over the motor and they limped along in 
second gear. In the middle of the road about a kilometre 
further along a petrol tanker and a semi-trailer lay 
overturned on the road like discarded Tonka toys. 
Phoenix shivered thinking of the lack of protection in 
her soft-top Suzuki. 

The guys behind overtook her on double yellow lines, 
one of them calling as they passed: 'Tight arse bitch!" It 
was then Phoenix thought someone had fired a shot. She 
grabbed at Amira and felt herself for wounds. Amira 
started crying. Phoenix drowned out her tears laughing 
slightly hysterically. It must have been the car backfir¬ 
ing. They wouldn't try to shoot her would they? 

The sun broke through the clouds as Phoenix went past 
a sign saying Diamond Head. The names of places like 
Crowdy Head, Crescent Head, Evans Head had always 
appealed. High spots where the land met the sea. Dia- 
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mond Head. Did it glow, did it shine? What was in a 
name? Some names promised it all. Royal Travellers 
Lodge, Pnomh Penh. Sound of luxury. 

It was dark when we got there. Had to wake up the 
landlord. Always had to wake him up. He lived in 
dreamland. Snoozing on the porch. His wife with two 
kids hanging off her. Our room like a dungeon. You 
walked down into it. Cement walls, floor, ceiling. Big 
bed surrounded by concrete and roaches. Swore we'd 
leave. Sheets got greyer. Army guys clomped past. 
Visiting the woman next door. You want pussy pussy? 
Grinning her gold-toothed grin, flicking her crooked 
smile. Hugh was too scared to go to the bathroom. 
Thought she might pounce on him. 

That mountain of dope we bought at the market. Smoked 
it during the day. The dens, the hippies drinking lemon 
juice. Waking the landlord from his opium daze. Hugh 
said we had to do things. He was so British. Couldn't just 
sit around getting stoned. Opium every second day. 
Don't want to get addicted. Walk to the temple. Smile at 
the Pathet Lao. So they don't shoot us on the way back. 
Guns and temples and opium dens. I can't shake that 
little girl. Drawing the pineapple by a kerosene light. 
Making the spikes perfect. Emaciated smokers brushing 
past her to vomit a milky mouthful of rice. Cradle of rags 
in the comer. Her face shining in the dark. 

Lying in our grey room on our dirty sheets. The cool 



smoke coursing through our dreams, whispering when 
we wake. Royal Travellers' Lodge. What was I after? 
Comfort? A blurring of the sharp edges. Better foiget 
Diamond Head. 

It was Hat Head she finally decided on. The Suzuki was 
grumbling over the gravel road whenshe drove into the 
caravan area.People had circus-type tents and caravans, 
some with steps and flower pots, washing lines, ping- 
pong, the works. Might as well have stayed at home. 
Phoenix drove through slowly and they bumped down 
the road until they came to a cleared area where there 


was fireplaces and wood and only one tent. She pulled 
up. After kicking off her boots she put Amira into a baby 
carrier she wore on her chest. Tucking her hands under 
Amira's bottom, she fondled the little head peeping up 
above the rim of blue carrier as she walked towards a 
sandy path and up some wooden steps. 

The sun fell faintly on the warm sand. "Oh beach! 
Water!" she cried, stretching her legs in a gallop to the 
water's edge. Amira's bare head looked like a fragile, 
downy egg bobbing against her mother's flailing breasts. 
Phoenix let the waves wash over her feet and breathed 
in the salty air. Clouds of seagulls wheeled over their 
heads. Out to sea there was one fishing boat. The beach 
itself was deserted. 

"Whatever you lose like a you or a me, it is always 
ourselves that we find in the sea," she recited to Amira 
who was blinking ill surprise at the vastness of sea and 
sky surrounding her. "e. e. cummings, said Phoenix, "he 
knew a thing or two." Amira howled at the waves 
tumbling around them, so Phoenix turned away from 
the sea though she longed to plunge in, and headed back 
to her car. 

She got the small, dome-like tent up before the rain and 
sat peering at a family of wallabies sheltering under a 
tree. A car load of tourists stopped briefly to throw bread 
at them and they took off; the male leading with his huge 
tail thumping, leaving a pattern in the sand, followed by 
the female and two joeys. They bounced up and over the 
sand dunes and disappeared. 

Phoenix drifted off to sleep thinking of the brick house 
in the subuibs where she had lived with her family. She 
saw her mother in the backyard wearing her long, lilac 
dressing gown and looked at the path where her mother 
was pointing. A tiny ant was struggling with an orange 
seed. It was trying to take the seed somewhere. Phoenix 
was fascinated by the ant labouring near her mother's 
dressing gown. The ant almost turned over when it got 
onto the spikes of grass. Phoenix crawled along with it 
but when she reached up to tug at the hem of her 
mother's gown her mother was gone. 

The grass was getting thicker. It was closing around her, 
forming a tunnel. Her face and hands were scratched, 
her overalls tom and she was very afraid she would 
never find her mother. Then she heard Freddy's motor¬ 
bike. The grass dissolved. She was back in the hallway of 
her childhood home, running to the door, running to 
Freddy to scoop her up and carry her to the biscuit tin. 
Phoenix woke with a start and a confused sense of the 
smell of leather and the sweetness of an iced vo-vo 
melting in her mouth. Lights were flashing round the 
tent, wheels squealing outside. While she was pulling 
her jeans and shirt on something hit the tent. She grabbed 
her camping knife and crawled out through the narrow 
tent opening. 

The driver of the Monaro stopped the car when he saw 
her "Hey love, did we wake you up?" he called mimick¬ 
ing a baby voice. 

"Get lost," said Phoenix. He walked towards her, clutch- 
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ing a stubby. His mates were falling over one another. 
One of them was pissing loudly against the wheel of the 
car. 

"Now, that's not very friendly," he said advancing, 
holding out one hand. 

Phoenix wasn't sure if it was a peacemaking gesture or 
if he intended to grab her. She pulled out her knife 
hoping to scare him, not sure what she would do with it. 
The guy was laughing at her. She could smell his beery 
breath. The knife stuck in the sheath and she couldn't get 
it out. He got closer. She thought of kicking him in the 
balls. She'd never done that before. But women only did 
that sort of stuff in movies. She stepped back and would 
have run but Amira let out a piercing howl. 

As she stood there another car broke into the clearing. A 
middle-aged man in pyjamas and a hat slammed the 
door and marched over to the group. 

"What the fuck is going on here?" he thundered, looking 
at Phoenix who dived into her tent to comfort Amira. 
"Aw, c'mon Mac, just havin' a bit of fun," Phoenix heard 
one of them say. "You know us. We didn't mean any 
harm." 

When she got outside again one of the guys pointed at 
her saying: 

"We was just ridin' round 'n' woke 'er up or somethin'." 
"Okay, clear off. Don't want any trouble - Y'hear? 
"Listen miss," he said to Phoenix, "you are required to 
report to me when you arrive. You could have got 
yourself into a lot of trouble if someone hadn't heard the 
commotion." 

Phoenix recalled the time at Tiger Lil's when a drunken 
stranger asked her for the gum she was chewing. When 
she refused he grabbed her by the collar of her leather 
jacket, then threatened to punch her. The manager pulled 
them apart and asked her to leave. "Why me?" she'd 
protested. "Because I know him and I don't know you," 
he told her. 

The ranger was in full flood: "I won't report you this 
time. If you leave by morning you won't hear any more 
about this. A word to the wise - you're asking for trouble 
out here with a kid. Go and stay in a motel." 

Phoenix looked at the ground, forcing herself to say 
nothing. 

Back in her tent, she wondered if she had overreacted. 
The guy was just a stupid jerk. He probably wouldn't 
have hurt her. 

The Valiant was playing up and Jack hoped it would 
make it to Pebbly Beach. He'd already had a flat since he 
left Brisbane and could feel the clutch slipping as he 
changed into top. The rear lights weren't working either. 
If he didn't get off the highway before dark the cops 
could spot him. 

But it wasn't the state of the V or his unpaid fines that 
wrinkled his forehead into a dark frown as he ap¬ 
proached Grafton. He was thinking of Skye. In the trees 
flashing past, above the white posts at the side of the 
road stretching south his daughter waved and smiled at 
him. 


He remembered the way she used to flatten his nose 
against his face. Was he the beastie she lovingly called 
him? He wasn't vain. His nose had been broken three 
times before he turned eighteen.His wife begged him to 
have plastic suigeiy, but he wouldn't consider it. 

"All die girls like it," he'd tell Skye to make her laugh. 
Still he would have liked to be handsome for her. 

Not that she could have loved him more. Some holidays 
Maureen sent Skye to him but when she went home he 
felt such loss and drank so heavily to sleep and forget he 
decided it wasn't worth it. 



"You're getting old," he said to himself, irritably ejecting 
the Doors tape, then re-inserting it - 'pretty little girl in 
a Hollywood bungalow' Jim Morrison wailed. 

Jack dragged on his cigarette, running his hand over his 
short, dark hair which wasn't thinning yet. He wore it 
cut slightly longer to cover his ears. The kids at boarding 
school had given him hell and he still felt self-conscious. 
Years of trailing through mining camps, cheques to 
Maureen and Skye. That was all over. His mother's 
letters following him round Australia asking when he 
was going to find a nice girl and settle down. The old bat. 
God, he was sick of women. 

When Maureen started screwing around he didn't try to 
stop her. She couldn't come with him anyway. It still 
smarted that she'd actually kicked him out because of 
his drinking. Women gave him the shits strutting round 
with their fannies in the air as if that was all a man was 
after. 

The V was sitting on eighty. It wouldn't go any faster. 
Despite the repulsion churning inside him Jack longed 
for Stella's silly breasts under his calloused hands. But 
she never complained. He always went to her when he 
was in Rocky. It was reassuring to knock on her door and 
find her waiting, smiling, ready. Like his girlfriend. 

He knew paying for it was a mug's game. But at least she 
pretended to like it. Made him feel he was her man. He 
came closer to loving her than those other bitches who 
were so tight with it and when they finally surrendered 
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their precious cunts kept him awake all night crying that 
he didn't love them. And he didn't. Didn't love them or 
need them. 

Jack nearly missed the turn off to Pebbly. The V screamed 
on the gravel as he threw her into second. "Sony ol' girl," 
he said as the V swerved on the bumpy road and he 
struggled with the steering to avoid a fallen gum tree. 
He'd brought Skye here once. The trees had frightened 
her. His headlights shining on their gnarled forms in the 
night made her call out "Dad, they're moving. They're 



coming to get us." He smiled at the memory, the lines of 
tiredness creasing around his eyes. The trees did look 
alive, knobbly eyes, branches waving like spindly arms. 
Jack drove slowly, a softness setting over his features. 
The setting sun turned the long grass by the road to pink. 
Up ahead a few brumbies with their foals bundled off 
the road into the bush. He stopped at the lagoon where 
he used to get slightly brackish water for Tiger. 

His head drooped over the steering wheel and he almost 
drifted off in an uneasy dream of dead dogs and lost 
women. A low growl from the bushes disturbed him. He 
got out of the car and doused his face with water, 
muttering coaxing noises as he kept an eye out for the 
dingo. It'd take a while to win him over again. But he'd 
keep. 

There was a big bus parked in the camping area when 
Jack pulled in. He parked the car and started walking. 
Otherwise the place was deserted. Although the moon 
was covered in cloud he knew the track to the beach and 
was crossing the bridge before the dunes without think¬ 
ing that the creek would be up. 

He skirted the estuary next to foe last nesting place of foe 
little tern. Parks and Wildlife must've thought a sign 
would attract foe terns. He doubted much tern breeding 
went on within foe roped off area. 

It was high tide. The ocean was pouring into foe creek. 
Banks of sand were crumbling into foe torrent Jack took 
off his dofoes and tied them in a bundle. He held them 


above his head and let foe swirling current carry him 
downstream. Running over foe dunes he felt foe soft 
network of greenery underfoot and could just make out 
foe tightly dosed buds of yellow flowers that bloomed 
by day in foe winter sun. 

He made his way to his usual camping spot on foe beach. 
The casuarinas formed a charmed drde. He felt in foe 
undergrowth for foe kerosene bottle he'd stashed last 
time. It was still there. The spot was less protected than 
he remembered. A lot of foe dry bushes had been stripped 
away, probably used for firewood. It would be too much 
hassle to camp here and have to lug water, wood and 
supplies from foe other side of foe creek, but it was foe 
most peaceful place he knew and he'd come back to sit 
by foe fine and listen to the waves. 

Down by the rock pools he dropped his bundle of 
clothes and began climbing. The rocks were sharp and 
striated but he was used to going barefoot. Little stones 
came loose as he scrabbled at foe hillside heaving him¬ 
self up. It was cold. The bushes were pressed against foe 
hilltop like thick hair in a wind. He stepped onto foe line 
of rocks which intersected sea and sky. His feet regis¬ 
tered foe feel of each rock until he came to foe smooth, 
round stone - perfect for sitting cross-legged on. His 
rock. 

"Send me a woman," Jack said. "I don't care how she 
looks or what she's like in bed. Just a woman." He went 
to get up, then sat down again. "And I don't mind if she's 
got a kid." 

Phoenix was thinking how different Amira's babyhood 
was from her own. She dabbed at the dribble of milk 
running down Amira's chin, while keeping one hand on 
foe wheel. 

"Peachface. I hope you won't be lonely. When I was little 
there was my Mum and Dad and then my brothers came 
along. Always people. And I wanted to get away and 
find out about foe world. 

’When I was in Spain, people told me scary things about 
white slave traders and girls drugged and taken across 
foe desert on camels to be sold to harems. I didn't believe 
them. I thought you made your own destiny. Like you 
could wish bad things on yourself if you were that way 
inclined. I always felt protected. 

’The scariest thing that happened to me in Marrakech 
was in the toilet of a restaurant. Well, it was just a hole 
you squatted over. There was a banging at foe door and 
I thought someone must be in a real hurry. As I was 
getting up a man's face appeared looking down at me. 
When I opened the door he rushed at me. I was so 
surprised I pushed him back against the tiled wall 
screaming 'Sale cochon! Sale cochon!' The people in foe 
restaurant went on eating and I chased him down foe 
street. I mean what would he have done to me in that 
smelly toilet? 

"My mother always behaved as if sex didn't exist Once 
I walked in when she was breastfeeding my baby brother. 
That sort of thing was done behind closed doors then. 
My father yelled at me. I would've been about four, I 
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suppose. It was like I'd caught her doing something 
naughty. 

‘My pikelet, don't believe what they tell you about sex 
being dirty and all that. " 

Phoenix had always driven past the B'Hai temple on the 
hill at the Woolgoolga turn-off. As it loomed to their 
right she decided to get supplies at Woolgoolga and then 
continue on to Bunjalung. It sounded like an Aboriginal 
name. In the Parks and Wildlife leaflet there were pic¬ 
tures of pandanus trees and long stretches of beach. 
Wandering round the township, Phoenix felt curious 
about the people carrying on their daily lives. Whenever 
she travelled normal time seemed suspended. The young 
bank clerk calmly handed her her money. She wondered 
how people could live out their lives working, eating, 
sleeping. But that was what most people did. They 
didn't seem to question it. She was the outsider, the 
renegade, always grabbing life by the throat, trying to 
squeeze out something more. 'Grow up' her mother's 
voice echoed. She'd never wanted to. Grow up-. Be 
normal. Get a job in the bank. 

She dumped her bags of food in the back of the car and 
lay Amira on the front seat. A woman wheeling a pram 
with a toddler at her side stopped to watch Phoenix 
putting a disposable nappy on Amira. 

"I never use those. They chafe," she said. 

"Well they're pretty convenient when we're on the 
road," said Phoenix who was struggling to anchor Amira 
safely into her car seat. 

The woman looked with some distaste as Phoenix threw 
the dirty nappy wrapped in a plastic bag into the gar¬ 
bage bin. 

"She looks a bit jaundiced," the woman continued. 
"There's a baby health centre across the road. 

Phoenix looked at the woman and realised she was not 
much older than herself. Her skirt, her sensible, flat 
shoes, her greying hair made her look matronly. Like a 
real mother Phoenix thought. 

She glanced at Amira and made a quick decision. 
"Nothing a bit of sea air won't fix," she said smiling at 
the woman who joined the queue at the cake shop. 
Later, on the highway, Phoenix remembered the woman 
who was no doubt at home by now, munching on a 
lamington and having an afternoon cuppa. There was so 
much fear in people's lives. Phoenix never saw difficul¬ 
ties until they tripped her up. But the woman had made 
her feel guilty and she was tired of driving. Bunjalung 
was two hundred kilometres away. She wanted to be in 
the bush now. Bush was bush. There was a big sign. The 
sun was hitting it so she couldn't make out the name, but 
it was National Park. 

She pulled off onto the gravel track and drove along the 
road striped with the lengthening shadows of pines. It 
wasn't until she got to the camping area that she realised 
she had no water. 

She parked in between a small green tent and an old bus. 
When she walked over to the bus there was a woman 
wearing a battered straw hat who was reading under the 
shade of a canopy. A boy sat near her patting a white 


mouse. 

"Excuse me - is there any water round here?" 

"Well, you're meant to bring your own - the creek's no 
good. Too brackish," the woman said idly. 

A man stepped out from inside the bus. 

"What're you after, love?" 

"Well, I need some water." 

"We don't tell everyone this, but there is a soak down by 
the track aways. It's alright if you boil it." 

He jerked his head at the boy. "Jas - get rid of that bloody 
mouse 'n' take the lady down to the soak. 

"Y' can leave the baby here if you want," said the 
woman, softening. 

Phoenix handed Amira to the woman and went off to get 
her water container. Amira whimpered at first, then 
began a wailing which got louder as her mother disap¬ 
peared into the bush. 

The boy led the way along the muddy track. The stones 
hurt Phoenix's feet. The water, when they got to it, was 
stained dark brown. She picked up the bucket lying 
there and began filling her container. 

Jas hadn't spoken until now. "My friend dug this soak," 
he said. 

"Oh, he's done a good job," said Phoenix uncomfortably 
aware that the soak was a secret that they would perhaps 



have preferred not to share. 

"Jack's really good at making things. He knows how to 
carve animals with his knife," Jas was saying, his words 
tumbling over one another in his enthusiasm. 

Eager to get back to Amira, Phoenix was slopping water 
from the heavy container while Jas ran on ahead calling 
back over his shoulder "He's gunna help me build a 
cubby." 

When Phoenix reached the bus, Jas was trying to interest 

Amira in his mouse. Amira's cheeks were streaked with 

tears. Her hands reached out when she saw her mother. 

"Thanks a lot," said Phoenix scooping Amira up with 

her free arm. /wr „ , 

( Escape continued page 56.) 
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1 FIRST HOLY 


THE FIRST HOLY 
COMMUNICATION 

BY ANTONELLA FRANCHINI 


"Father, forgive me for I have sinned. This is 
my first confession." Angela had rehearsed the 
words all morning. The thought of getting it all 
mixed up and coming out with something like 
"Father, forgive me for I have confessed. This 
is my first sin," terrified little Angela. She was, 
after all, such a meek and sensitive child. 
Angela Benedid had been diligently attending 
Sister Virginia's Sacrament Preparation Classes 
for three weeks now and could only feel a huge 
sense of relief as she knelt stiffly in the confes¬ 
sion box, waiting for God to reply with Father 
Hayes' voice from file other side. She assumed 
Father Hayes was on the other side, but sus¬ 
pecting foul play, Angela felt a strong tempta¬ 
tion to pull back the deep, crimson curtain, 
ever so slightly, just to sneak a peak and verify 
his presence. Her best friend, Enza, had said 
that talking to oneself was the first sign of 
madness. Angela's knee trembled while her 
hand, totally out of control, worked it's way 
stealthily toward the comer of the curtain. 
When her determined index and thumb finally 
touched the comer of the curtain, Angela knew 
she could take the matter no further. God was 
in the velvet. It felt so Holy. 

"In the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. I am ready to hear your confession," 
God said, with Father Hayes' voice. Angela's 
little fingers retracted so quickly into the pray¬ 
ing position she surprised even herself when 
she replied too loudly, "oki-doke. Father." 
Enza had said that you have to have at least ten 
sins to impress God, so Angela had rehearsed 
this part too. She had, talked back to her mother, 
talked back to her father, disobeyed her teacher, 
told white lies, smoked half a cigarette, called 
Enza a fatso and stolen a pencil-sharpener 
from the newsagent in the school holidays. 



"That's only seven!",Angela realised, "SHIT 
and PISS", she thought, nine will have to do. 
Angela felt proud and waited for her penance. 
She figured that three Hail Marys and four Our 
Fathers should do the trick, in which case, 
she'd be out by 3pm and could make Spin-the- 
Bottle in the toilets at the park. Last week, she 
had to kiss Stephen Chapman. This week, he 
promised he'd get it out and show everyone. 
Her father's was really big. When she touched 
it, he was asleep, and after she touched it, he 
snored really loud. 

"Angela, have you ever put your hands inside 
your panties?" said Father Hayes in God's 
voice. 

"My God, God does see everything!" Angela 
thought as her whole short life passed before 
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her in one second flat. Enza had never men¬ 
tioned this. She clasped her fingers tightly into 
praying position and wasn't at all surprised 
when she replied emphatically, "Um.." 

"Yes my child." Father Hayes sounded anx¬ 
ious. 


Angela: What happened was.... 

Hayes: .? 

Angela: My mother told me it was wrong, 
but for a WHOLE MONTH I couldn't stop 
myself and I know it's wrong now. 

Hayes: .! Go On. 

Angela: God punished me but, so you don't 
have to worry about it Father. 

Hayes: On the contrary my child, that is 
what I'm here for. Please, continue.....please. 
Angela: Anyway, um, so Mummy bought 
me some cream to make it feel better. I'll 
never do it again. 

Hayes: Cream? 

Angela: It went all red and um, and.. 

Hayes: And.? 

Angela: .sore. Red and sore. 
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Angela felt ashamed and hoped her penance 
would be delivered before she had to go into 
more detail. She sighed much too loudly and 
anticipated the worst. 

". forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 

those who trespass against us. Amen", said 
Angela Benedid to God for the tenth and last 
time. It was only 245pm, she would make it to 
the park in time. Angela genuflected before 
Christ on her way out of the Sacred Heart 
Church and skipped furiously toward the toi¬ 
lets. 

By the time Angela had found her position in 
the larger than usual Spin-the-Botfle drde, she 
had already informed Enza that she didn't 
want to be best friends anymore. She had never 
hated a person more than she hated Enza to¬ 
day. So Enza sat next to Stephen Chapman. The 
bottle was already off and spinning and it 
continued to spin away from Stephen 
Chapman, on purpose, all afternoon. 

Angela felt dizzy and put her head between 
her knees in keeping with tradition. Just in 
front of her nose, she caught sight of a shiny 
screw on the ground and she started giggling, 
uncontrollably, into her lap. 

She could hear "Angela's crying" being passed 
around the drde in a whisper. Angela looked 
up to find the bottle pointing, almost in her di¬ 
rection, and seizing the opportunity she picked 
up the screw, made certain that everyone knew 
she was staring fiercely at Stephen Chapman 
and said, "Do ya wanna screw, Chapo?". 
Stephen Chapman undid his fly so quickly that 
Angela barely caught a glimpse of what she 
hoped wasn't his thumb before she had to run 
for her life. Stephen's dachshund, having be¬ 
come overly exdted when every single kid in 
the toilets started laughing hysterically, began 
to take haphazard bites at everyone, except 
Stephen. 

Angela ran the hardest She ran without once 
looking back. She ran right into the War 
Memorial Canon on the other side of the park 
and waited there until her mother, angry be¬ 
cause it was dark and very late, came looking 
for her. 
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AUTHOR 1 


THE DEATH OF THE 
AUTHOR 

JANIE CONWAY 


Andy Warhol / Campbell Soup 

Allen Ginsberg / Howl and thick rimmed 

glasses 

Bob Dylan / If Tomorrow Wasn't Such A Long¬ 
time 

The Kennedys / Vietnam and the death of 
Marilyn Monroe 
John Lennon / Imagine 
Malcolm Mclaren. 

.It's evening and the gallery is uncommonly 

crowded for a night billed as a lecture on The 
Death of The Author.' Watching people mill¬ 
ing about, I become aware of fashion. First and 
foremost it is dear these are not your ordinary 
lecture goers. They are not necessarily even art 
lovers, but there is a fair smattering of art in the 
haircuts alone. 

It takes me a while to understand why so many 
people have come to this lecture on The Death 
of The Author,' then it is dear, like a thunder¬ 
bolt through polystyrene. We are here to wit¬ 
ness, the death of, resurrection of, or manifes¬ 
tation of, one Malcolm McLaren. We are wait¬ 
ing. All the other speakers are here, but he is 
not, he is making us wait, we are painfully 
aware of the absence of Him. 

The rest of the panel are here. Strange how the 
only name I can remember is His. There are no 
women. The panel decides to start without 
Him. The first question is, 

"Why are there no women on the pand?" 
The answer given is, 

"Since men are responsible for creating this 
monster The Author' then they are the only 
ones qualified to talk on the subject." 

I've heard this somewhere before. I'm amazed 
that it goes down without a whimper of protest 


from anyone, induding myself. I begin to fed 
uncomfortable with my silence. 

A small grey haired woman starts speaking, 
there's something familiar about the back of 
her head, her speech. A creeping sense of rec¬ 
ognition comes over me, it's my aunt. I am 
overwhelmed and laughing, half embarrassed 
by the fact that we are both here without each 
other knowing. I thought she was still in Can¬ 
ada where she's been living for the last ten 
years. 

My aunt is a sculptor, and in the fifties, she was 
speaking about, and making, sculptures that 
were useful and accessible to the public. I 
remember climbing on her solid round sculp¬ 
tures when I was a child. The fact that she is 
here now comes as a complete surprise for me. 
He arrives. Malcolm McLaren. He's drunk and 
belligerent and very much the star of the show. 
He doesn't give a flying fuck about any of us, or 
The Death of The Author.' Malcolm McLaren 
is alive and belligerent and responsible for The 
Sex Pistols. 

He did it his way. 

Who swindled who? 

He made poverty, drugs and sex, new and 
fashionable, and plagiarised African music long 
before Paul Simon. He didn't credit any of his 
musicians with much either, except being tools 
of his, 'pastiche method.' 

Is Malcolm McLaren Schizophrenic? 

Is he the first male hysteric? 

In this age of Mega Stars we dare to postulate 
The Death of The Author.' 

My aunt is up and at him, she has no qualms 
about, and little respect for, "this young up¬ 
start," as she calls him. She says he's "only got 
half the story" and "he'll learn." 
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She is the only one he has a smile for, poly - 
perverse as he may be. 

I am proud and embarrassed at the same time, 
my aunt always made me feel like that. She 
reminds me of my existence, of my family, of 
memory, and history, and gender. 

Later someone states, 

"It's men who killed off The Author and then 
resurrected Him in the guise of The Critic." 
Barthe 
Foucault 
Derrida 
Lacan 

And I am thinking about how identity is im¬ 
portant to Women Authors. Identity, a connec¬ 
tion to gender, race, emotion, experience. To 
existence. I am thinking of the work of, 

Virginia Woolf 
Alice Walker 
Maya Angelou 


Janet Frame 
Kerri Hulme 
Isabel Allende 
Han Suyin 

Maxine Hong Kingston 
Margurite Duras 
Judith Wright 
Helen Gamer 
Maureen Watson 
Eva Johnston 
Sally Morgan. 

Malcolm McLaren is very much alive, though 
not all together well. The master pastiche artist 
knows how to put recent history together to 
form a continuous present. He is a true 'post 
Modernist' but he needs a new haircut. I'm 
thinking of getting a haircut too. 

My aunt and I leave the gallery. Two small 
women, we make our way through the quiet of 
the Domain and down towards neon lights. 
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tricks fights 
Living daze and 
wasted nights 

all* Accompan led 

bellies leaving* 

ex*cop rapists at the bar. 

action* actlon*accXdetvt 
trivial 3 ^ tragic 
red a*d black magic 

blood Shit ^nd 
Belt* bound 
traffic.* • 
pumping bass; lines, 
sirens blaring, 



accident-action., 
everyone staring 
people dying am 
no-one caring • • 

Mur Ida. Is staylnghome 
fuit of pride | 

In her new* born child ' 
she’d worried that 
It might be black 

but a white girl soul 
had ^ound. her Womb 
and she’s the 
perfect baby. 

yn&BS'-w h l i*e • • 
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"my name.Is Hula 
and 1 come from Hell 
aM she. orders me a 1 
on the fat mans Kif^* 

WurLeia sits at her post 
SU months gone* 
d*d fading fast 

but Saturday rifib* 
who wants to drag 
their headache home to 
roaches and. rats 
kurlela sits at her post 
Singing her silent soj$ 

M'S'^'stikttOfeS: 


the barman pours 
another round, 
costs more than 
his weekly wage 
his eyes sink rather 
in his head 
they call him over 
Like adog 
every night they 
shout and bra^i 
he has to watch^M 
serve and crawl 
• • outside 
a ragamuffin 
sleeps on the sidewalk 
not like a prawn 


.fctAbeiues 
tiny mouths* 

Ib^fatman 

stuatibebar 

the-btan^t man 

I ev*™»C. 
l have.» sort of 
soueaZ’lc 
■v„/rv'.. he say?- 


flsi stal'd there 
hV^e & ot Sms 

•'howdy/n 

over iriuH thcWili^ 0 , 





"W,, l say 

raisipa alv . e! lr >ro '* 

and sow.feu- 

to talU'nS-. . 

J a painted eye 
between her eyebrows 

"aostv'„ 1 sary 
please don’t 
\?m prAotis»i\5 pit ErcM 1 * 
"on-'nshjsays 
and hugs my nee^ ^ 
Wt^-St 0 p- l p v l P& , ^° u M 


it goes 

another gold chain 
around my neck 
another French perfume 
on my shelf ‘ 
American flags hang 
off my waii 
more half-cousins hang 
°ff my mini-skirt 
same old drag queen 
moans about the rent 
same stupid argument 
never seems to end 

another dead forger 
a round my neek |f 
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ut’S how you look 

when you play the game 
Coco calls Across so cod 

to have, her name 
put up -Tor pool 
jealous gir is look 
and nudge, and snort 
and say she!? a dag 
who still can’t write. 

she. knows they know 
She doesn’t care 
they write her letters 
to John back there 

her son’ll soon 
be. going to school 
and when she!? on 
she plays mean p«?L** 


revolving wheels 

intriguing oieads 
all spokes Lead to 
Blok M calling 

appalling intrigue. 
, it's our Life 
keeps us busy 
makes us laugh 
who’s with who 
4*vi who said what 


whos back Prom the 
duni , . dead 

is not 

look at her 
She’s lost the plot 


nurlela 

nur LeLa 
nur* le • la 
teased red hair 
long red claws* 

teasing ayes 

&rak attack voice, 
thin Liked sate*stick 

struts her stuff 
in raggy old leans 
wilh a. Rolling 
Atones tonAue, 

Se wn on the bum-* 

waiti n 6 o n a prie n d* 
laughing money. 

Prom a stone. _ 

and strutting 

out to score, ♦ • 



strange paranoid 
plastic fruit-bobbing 
on her head»living 
oblivious nodding doll' 

happy, awntie 
wearing flares 
village Airis, 
in pouting pairs 
, true but strange 
in purple dayglo 

\)tfo^.->(o U £)° go. 

bodies desired 
brains derided 
up to you^ problem 



Ud 


Aotta take a chance 
life is like a dance 
,gotta make the choice 
Listen to the voice 
cf the* 

black dove calling 

forget the chores < 

the social mores , 

Sell one thing < 

buy another I 

hello mister ■ 

m other fucker • • 

outcast cast 
of actress deviants 
Vuflfiing feathers 
in the breeze* • 


pWiela is staying home 
painting hef 
toenails black 
waving a foot Laconically 
Smoking Anj drinking 
&n d watching TV 
waiting on her man 
in Company E> 
stress complex . 
defended by Sentries 
Ada road bio/, 
don’t let no riff*raff in 

only the rich 
in their 4* wheel drives 

AC arv i VD a Yl Contract 
* . wives 

fabulous Se^cy 

complex lives»» 


Alison Murray's navel "No Money, No Honey" published by Oxford University Press in January 1991. 
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orva broken, banana. 

box* over a, 

Sh*t*f u ll gutter 

the Kollos eyed- 
woman hotds Kef 
iu?se avv ct mutters* 
matting on John a na. 
|>ls lousy fifteen 
eents fora small 
Soft man^steen. 

••hey 

eom®' on., 
more Songs 
about 
btaek 

ma 6 ’ LC * * 





faith* full girls 
with golden si ivers 

In their cheeks 

In their arses 
going to secret 
magic classes 
ribs of palm leaves 
pumpkin glasses 
learning powers of 
foetal attraction. 

Some-tirng^en-cs 

always action- , 

f CAhtlrw cCf each others 
u . . curses 
wvih magic in their 
glomes A purses 


bringing snakes 
Into the nest 
but the boss 
is not impressed 
he chops 

the snakes’ 
heeds off •• 

SanfikurlanA U 
^ vast a*a drunk 
bloated Si beached 
in 6lok M for ever 
nursing his poor sore 
head with one hand 
Stopping a fi^Kt 
with, the other 
talking of poems 
an*t philosophy, 








fV 


every*)* 
before the ragamuffins 
crow the dawn • • 

Blok M dreams # 
terminal enustng 

drift In *drlft out 
hang ar ound 
for a bruising 
kick on • kick off 
to-d scratch *“*1 smack 
get up • get down, 
keep coming back** 


^urlela^Huia^ajel 
waiting on abus to hell 
unkind rain that 
makes them gasp 
Uwghlng through 
their striping masks 
sheltering under 
a. broken stall 
breaking a sleeping 
prophet’s fau/ 

waitirg on a HelH)U5*|ull 
of vegetable sellers 
chickens squawk tig 
gawking *w hawking 
a-Aj Sunday morning* 
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nothing more to do with them, there was no 
real action on their part to re-establish contact. 
I no longer had any friends as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, and that was fine by me. No friends, 
except for one guy named Peter, who I used to 
see very occasionally on weekends. He lived a 
long way from town about thirty miles from 
Bronte, and I went up to stay with him some¬ 
times for a night or two in the derelict garage he 
used for a home. Because he lived so far away 
and because he was very seldom interested in 
life in the city, he was file only one I trusted. 
The only friend left. 

"During the week and on most weekends, I fell 
into a pattern of working, drinking and laying 
awake in bed thinking about my life, myself, 
my ex-friends. Each day I went to work, spoke 
as little as I needed to get through the day, and 
returned home. Each evening I bought a pizza 
and six cans of beer, which I ate and drank in 
front of the television. Each night, I switched 
off the TV at about nine and went to bed lying 
there awake until three or four in the morning. 
Thinking. 

"Gradually, over moths of this, I began to see 
the plaster patterned ceiling of my flat as a 
mirror. Dark and opaque at first, the ceiling 
would dear each evening into a screen onto 
which I replayed every nasty and cruel act I 
had ever done, over and over again. I ignored 
good I may have done and concentrated solely 
on the bad, the evil. Piece by piece, I trans¬ 
formed my image of myself from a shakily 
drawn portrait of good and evil mixed fairly 
evenly to a figure of purest black. I became, to 
my mind, the most depraved and disgusting 
creature that had ever walked the earth. This, 
of course, explained my friends' behaviour in 
rejecting me and exonerated them completely. 
"Having found what seemed to be my true 
nature, I decided to search for file causes of this 
blackness. Believing since my Catholic child¬ 
hood that a soul was bom good but could be 
turned into something evil by events, people or 
attitudes, I knew that I could find the cause of 
my blackness if I looked hard enough. So now 
I lay in bed as before, but this time I searched 
every niche of memory, every remote part of 


my mind, seeking out the darkness. I stripped 
away the layers of politeness and niceness that 
society lays upon us during childhood and all 
the questions I would never have dared ask of 
anyone else, I asked of myself. 

"Even during this time, I continued to see 
Peter. Not often, but enough to stop myself 
from going crazy. I was perfectly aware that I 
was riding the edge of madness. I felt the brink 
approaching night after night. When I saw 
Peter, I refused to talk about my nocturnal 
quest and we spoke only of politics and gener¬ 
alisations, shying away from the personal, the 
intimate. His tiny, two-room garage, sur¬ 
rounded by trees, bamboo plants and the ruins 
of a house that burned down many years ago, 
became a haven for me. A place where I could 
escape from myself for a day or two. 

"The final act of my little tragedy began 
suddenly.It's difficult to find words that can 
express what I entered when, finally, I tore 
away the last membrane that separated my 
vision from my black soul. I was obsessed with 
finding myself. And I was obsessed with my 
innate evil. It was only to be expected that, one 
night, staring intently into the mental mirror in 
my ceiling, I saw revealed a jet black oval, a 
solid construction of evil. My ebony soul. 
"The revelation that I was pure evil, evil incar¬ 
nate, showed me that I could carry out any 
crime - rape, murder, torture - any horror to 
another human being, and that I could do this 
without guilt. For I was shown to be different 
from all other beings on this planet I needed no 
conscience, no ethics, no morality. I could do 
anything. 

"The intensity of my revelation that night 
burned my senses at first Every part of me was 
wounded, yet numb. Somehow, I maintained 
my routine of work, food, beer, television, and 
occasional visits to Peter. As the weeks passed, 
I began to overcome my awe of that night, to 
forget what I had learned about myself. Or so 
I thought. Several week after the night of black¬ 
ness, I went to see Peter again. I had already 
made plans to meet up with some of my old 
friends and they had expressed an interest in 
seeing me again. So I knew that I wouldn't be 
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coming up to see Peter so often, I felt no further 
need of his sanctuary. That Saturday night, 
when peter and I walked up to his local pub, I 
decided to get good and drunk for the first time 
in months. 

"At the pub we met up with a few of Peter's 
friends and started drinking beers and playing 
pool. When Peter left after a few drinks as he 
had no desire to 'hang around with a bunch of 
drunken pisspots', I was unconcerned as his 
friends had pledged to drink on until closing 
time. We drank till after midnight, when we 
were thrown out. A few of us went to a nearby 
RSL dub, where my recent mania was finally 
unleashed. I remember the darity with which 
I could see each of my actions as I did them, 
despite the huge quantity of alcohol I had 
already drunk. 

"I walked around the dub's poker-machine 
areas, selecting drunken old men and stealing 
their drinks or coins from their machines. If 
they showed anger or annoyance, I simply 


screamed at them and threatened violence until 
they either shut up or went away. I presume 
that these people - there were several of them 
- talked to the dub offidals about me and tried 
to have me thrown out. For whatever reason, a 
group of very large bouncers tried to quietly 
convince me to leave, but I escaped them by 
diving through crowds onto the dub's dance 
floor. There, I insulted some of the prettier 
ladies and started fights between various young 
athletic types by making up lies about their 
friends. My memory dips here and I only 
vaguely recall losing my friends and being 
hurled bodily from the dub, dusting myself off 
and yelling abuse after my attackers. 

"I walked from the dub down roads streaming 
with vehides, staggering occasionally onto the 
roadway. It was teeming with rain, and several 
drivers almost ran me over, throwing their cars 
into skids to avoid me. Any attempt to force me 
off the road was met with furious screams and 
abuse until the motorist gave up and drove off. 
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way lined with thickets of bamboo. I had deter¬ 
mined to go home and, rather than awake 
Peter, I simply climbed into my car and began 
driving and reversing it into the bamboo, 
smashing my way round. By the time the sound 
of revving motor and tearing plants had woken 
Peter, my car was facing his in the driveway. 
"Peter came up to the car and yelled through 
the closed car window that I should stop this 
madness. 

"I switched on the interior light and told him, 
with words and gestures, what he could do 
with his opinion. I began to rev the engine 
again and he could see that if he didn't shift his 
car, I was quite prepared to drive straight 
through it. He jumped into his car, still cursing 
me, and drove backwards to a little turning 
circle in his driveway. I followed a few inches 
from his bumper till he moved out of the way 
and I could accelerate past him. 

"By the time I left Peter's driveway, I was 
already in third gear with my foot jammed 
down on the accelerator. When I hit the main 
road, I screamed through a red light at sixty 
miles an hour and, within a few more blocks, I 
was doing ninety. I refused to put on the wind¬ 
screen wipers and drove blindly into a thun¬ 
derstorm as I rounded the first of a series of 
bends. 

"My last memory of that drive was running off 
the wrong side of the road and carefully trying 
to knock down each of the little white 
guardposts I could see dimly through the down¬ 
pour. 

"I awoke the next morning at my flat in Bronte, 
hung over and sore. Slowly, the events o the 
previous night returned and I remembered the 
manic drive and the crashes. I walked down¬ 
stairs and found my car, parked carefully out¬ 
side my building. It was scratched and dented, 
but there were no traces of other cars' paint or 
more fortunately still, blood. At the time, I 
didn't see any connection between that night's 
madness and the night where I saw the black¬ 
ness of my soul. But, as the years pass, I find 
that I can only account for these actions as 
trying to kill myself, an attempt to stop the 
pain. 


"The funniest part is that it worked. Immedi¬ 
ately after that night I forgot the obsession with 
who I was and what I was, and began to make 
plans for changing my life so that I started to 
feel better about myself. Those plans and the 
basic principles that underlie them are the 
reason I am still alive today. If I hadn't 
changed...." 

Max's tale is told softly and there is silence 
from the other friends throughout. Leon and 
Louise, knowing Max for so long, look angry 
and embarrassed that he has spoilt a pleasant 
dinner with his story of obsession and mad¬ 
ness. Ian, unencumbered by any such guilt, is 
only able to shake his head. 

Leon stands up to check the oven and an¬ 
nounces that the main course is ready. Glasses 
are refilled as the meal emerges: chicken pieces 
baked in a source of red wine and magic ingre¬ 
dients, potatoes baked in cream, cheese and 
anchovies, and snow peas boiled with finely 
chopped onions and bacon pieces. The food 
looks beautiful and everyone seems to have 
found new appetite. As the first mouthfuls are 
downed, Leon is lauded for his cooking and his 
care, and laughter returns to the table. 

After dinner, over bowls of home-made straw¬ 
berry ice cream and final glasses of claret, jokes 
are told and the friends laugh exuberantly. 
There is a new element now. The talk is more 
exciting, alive, as if Max's tale has removed the 
gentle quietness and tension of the evening 
and transformed the meal into a celebration, an 
awakening. The conversation moves by turns 
into political arguments. But there are no bitter 
wars of words tonight, only the exercise of 
happy minds. An electricity has grown from 
the night and, when the flagons are finally 
empty, it is time for more alcohol and for 
parties. 

As we left Leon's flat and stood in the street 
below, keeping close to each other for the night 
had grown cold, the full moon winked at us 
through the elms. Each of us stood for a moment, 
looking up at Leon's bedsitter in silence, then 
turned and walked quickly down the road. 
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HOME TATTOOS 

BY CUSHLA DILLON 


Perfume reminds me of office girls in elevators 
and things old like ladies at the bingo hall and 
my mother's bedroom. 

Mum would try on a different tester each visit 
to the chemist I'd spray on as many as were 
there, getting high in the doud of aerosol, until 
the chemist's assistant would politely ask me 
to stop. We'd leave the chemist swimming in 
the sickly stench. I felt safe then, when I was 
with Mum. 

She saw the first one - a tiny mark on my hand. 
It looked like a splash of ink but she knew what 
it really was. She warned me. 

Now she says she can no longer control me and 
has signed all responsibility over to the State. 
They say I should be thankful I'm here and not 
at Minda. They say they have my interests at 
heart. 

Louise, 15, State Ward. Dropped off by Youth 
at Risk team tonight. They're trying to locate 
her file which has been misplaced at Fairfield. 
Doesn't .say very much. Will have to be watched 
dosely ~as we wont have the file to help us 
with the assessment. 

She puts down her cigarette to position her 
pool cue, pausing to brush her hair off her face. 
She misses. Her long black hair falls back, 
hiding everything except her strong nose. She 
casually pokes the cue at the hole in the wall 
caused by the fight here last week, then falls 
into her chair, yelling at me to chuck her the 
matches. I take my time to respond, throw 
overarm and she catches them mid-air with 
one hand. We both chew gum. I've been watch¬ 
ing her dosely for two days now, quietly, from 
a distance. She wears street-regulation black 
singlet, jeans and Reeboks. Her name is Rene, 
she's fifteen and she's my new girlfriend. 

This is my sixth 'home' I've been in this year. 
Past mistakes mean I now mind my own busi¬ 
ness, espedally for the first week. Say little, if 
anything, to anyone. I like to begin with a plan, 
adapting it to the different people I'm hanging 


round with. Nothing has gone to plan yet, but 
it's early days, and I learn from my mistakes. 
They say I'm running out of options. 

Still no sign of Louise's file - my suspidon is 
that she is somehow responsible for its disap¬ 
pearance. Her background story has changed 
since I spoke with her last week -and my guess 
is that she tells a lot of lies. She is very uncom¬ 
municative and when she d oes talk she won't 
look me in the eye - could be trying to conceal 
dues of drug use? Home tattoos on her wrists 
so she's been around. Recommend counsel¬ 
ling. Keep an eye on this one, still waters run 
deep. 

I first saw Rene when being shown around the 
house by the worker. There are only six other 
residents here but the music plays LOUD on 
the stereo and voices shout around the house 
in a chorus of intrusion. She's banging and 
kicking at a locked door, yelling at whoever's 
behind it. She's told to be quiet "or else". When 
she turns to look at the worker she glances at 
me for a curious second, guarding herself with 
a silent study then continues banging her fist 
and swearing. I am shown to my room. 

It's dark and musty, the air smells dead. Who's 
room was this before? I should be able to tell, 
the person has left all their rubbish - dgarette 
butts, dirty sheets, dirty hankies, dirty knick¬ 
ers. There's only two items of furniture in the 
room - a bed and a chest of drawers. I open the 
top drawer - more rubbish, biros (don't work), 
gum wrappers, cigarette packets (empty), a 
syringe (I thought they said no drugs allowed), 
unopened. 

The house is quiet, the yelling and music has 
stopped. 

One time I was waiting for my mother to finish 
work. I sat on the steps of a city building 
watching the late crowd coming to and from 
their dinner dates when a group of four middle- 
aged women swept past, dressed up in their 
long frocks and pearls. It wasn't who they were 
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or what they were wearing that caught my 
attention, it was the fragrance which they trailed 
behind as they moved through the city streets. 
It smelt of lands far away and beautiful flowers 
- the things they tell you perfume is all about. 
I remember closing my eyes and for a moment 
escaping my own body. When I opened them 
again I saw my mother approaching and felt 
the fear inside return. 

Rene hates tattoos. She might act really tough 
but she hurts a lot. I show her each one and the 
story with it. My first - a cross that I later added 
a circle to. Now it looks more like a stick figure 
than the female symbol. The pentade on my 
forearm tattooed by a friend I once stayed with. 
Certain incense reminds me of that woman 
and her flat - dark times; I remember with a 
frown. On my other forearm, my first profes¬ 
sional tattoo - a rose of course. I was underage 
and had to swear the anonymity of the tattoo- 
ist. A lot of his business was kids, but the 
secrecy pact was a bit of exdtement and he 
knew that. The lines around my wrists, my first 


lock up. They are ugly and deliberately so. 
Rene listens unenthusiastically. She doesn't 
want to be reminded of the past. All she cares 
about is this moment now and possibly the two 
that follow. I had hoped she would be im¬ 
pressed and for a moment feel ashamed and 
cover them. But I brush off the self-pity be¬ 
cause I like them. They hdp me remember a lot. 
She doesn't know yet, that she's my girlfriend. 
I dream that when Rene and I sleep together we 
hold each other so tightly and cry. Scared as to 
what would happen if one of us was to die or 
get put away. 

We left the house early for a change, pretend¬ 
ing we both have appointments at the CES. It 
gives the counsellors something to talk to us 
about when we get home. It takes an hour to 
train into the city and we can't go back for at 
least another three hours as that's how long 
CES appointments are supposed to take. We 
wander around the Town Hall as Rene said 
she'd be meeting some of her mates here. We 
soon team up with a couple of girls, smoke 
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cigarettes and hang round the steps. A few 
older guys come over, I don't know who knew 
them but someone did, and we spend the 
morning watching the world go by. People in 
the city all look as if they have things to do and 
places to go to. All we have to do is create an 
activity that makes the minutes go faster rather 
than slower. I feel lucky because I'm with Rene, 
time transcends boredom and becomes mo¬ 
ments in her presence. The time is treasured. Is 
this love? 

One of the older guys offers us some pills, Rene 
takes a couple but I'm still feeling sick from 
taking lots of Avils a few days previous, and 
besides I'm enjoying just being with Rene. Her 
taking the pills pisses me off a bit as it means 
she doesn't care about me in the same way. I 
dose into a mood, hoping she notices before 
the drugs take over. She doesn't. 

They drift into another reality for the day. 

I people watch, finding distractions. My eyes 
scan a jewellery store near us. I've just had an 
idea and with a cheeky impulse I grab Rene's 
hand and lead her over to the store front. She 
giggles as I coax her to follow me into the store 
where a plump middle-aged woman sits be¬ 
hind the counter, rows of items before her. I 
don't have very much money but I carefully 
inspect the rings - I want to buy Rene one, it's 
the only way I can tell her I love her. The shop 
assistant watches me dosely, then leans ova* 
dose to my face and says in a low voice - "Don't 
waste my time, dear, and I won't waste yours." 
I recognize her perfume. 

I can't understand what she means exactly but 
when I look to Rene for some sort of explana¬ 
tion I see Rene knows, even in her state. She 
replies by kicking her boot through the glass 
cabinet. Suddenly alarms are ringing and we 
run, out onto the street where the others run 
with us. No time for questions, we sprint 
through the arcades and dty streets, into Hyde 
Park where we rest under the trees in the grass. 
The afternoon sun succeeds the morning rain 
clouds, we laugh with relief. The boys are 
pissed off because they reckon the fright plus 
the exerdse has straightened them out but 
Rene is still laughing in her messed up head. 


reliving the moment again and again, planning 
the big revenge. No-one notices the cops com¬ 
ing over. 

Louise has now been here two weeks and it is 
debatable whether any progress has been made. 
The inddent of last week involving her and 
Rene has accelerated her aggressive behaviour 
and she refuses to communicate in any dvil 
manner with her workers. Our fears that she 
was falling back into her old street crowd have 
ceased as she now rarely leaves the house 
however I still suggest more intensive counsel¬ 
ling and career guidance. 

I dream that Rene comes back, driving a car - 
she won't say where she got it from. We drive 
to the north of Queensland and find my grand¬ 
mother who lives in a tropical paradise with 
chooks and pigs and banana plantations. She's 
been waiting her whole life to see me. 

Louise has been given a 24 hour deadline to decide 
her future plans - either she agrees to go to Parkview 
for detox or she leaves. The syringe found in her 
room and her constant denial of a drug problem has 
made the deadline a last resort She is constantly 
unresponsive , lies, is threatening and shows no 
wish to change her life. 

I say nothing when I leave but attempt an 
appearance of amusement. I wonder at the 
effectiveness of my disguise. 

She's been waiting her whole life to see me. 
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appearing to be^Bobs^e/^ney are 
"fair dinkum Aussies". 

On thgjother hand it <x>n£irnasjpmyJ3ritoi^^ 


be betterTh women went back to the HtdBeiv 
sink and let men run the ships of industry, and 
that life would be simpler (hence better) if all 
the troublesome ethnic minorities went quietly 
back to their former colonial outposts in the 
Carribbean and north'Asia. 

If the unreality of the portrayal of Australia in 
these Soaps were to be questioned, along withS 
the underlying assumptianlabout Australian 
society, it Would removeidine planEfojfiis eon- 
servative delusion, and also better prepare 
British people for life in Australia, if indeed 
they still desired to come here. 

Multicptural Austfalia into the 1990s 
Australia in 1991 is the most multicultural 
natiombhearfch. / 

Since f the!remiikral of the White Australia 
immigr|Sqn policy in 1967, and as a conse- 
quen^jl^ibf Australian involvement in the 
;Vietn|aii^ar and the shift in economic align- 
menfifrorn^ritain to tiessTvith Asia and the Pa¬ 
cific, Aftgfralia has witnessed a massive influx 
of immigrants fjrapsatiiover the globe. This has 
been South East Asia. 

The/tity populations are made up of , a bewil; 


dcUkfce al^^fMth a higMndd 
use and addiction. Unemployment, vanda 
ism, violent crimes and so forth are alf 
everyday realities;. W bp^dot dFKntish people 
faiTtorecognise, is Jhat mostjAusttWaksTiVehTt 
crowded dties -"Australia is,one ofthe;mqst 
urbanised countrigs in the world, having* be¬ 
tween 70-80% of the population resident in its 
.major cities? - 

l^tofplivailihl image of a carefree semi-mral 
totally out of touch with reality. . 
sodal rScomposition in AQs^ 
ff^^"p^^en,as fast if not faster than in 
’fjMain^^.^^^en work and" combine'careers 
a hd^&hrifefea^ ual norms argdifferent than 
the 1950's visioi^jvith Sydney Tor example 
having one of th&Tar gest ga y populationS in 
the world, reflectecf^.^%ts si§ter>dty relatjbng 
with San Francisco. is u&der 

threat from ozone depl A^ ^^water 


The image of the beer 
only really still accti^^ to^^S^ 
outback and mining ^dmmuni^^ra 
tralian househokfs. now drink nktrH 
eat more pasta man they drink been 
shrimps *©fl4he barbie. \ 

Unforturraray it is too much to e 
British media to recognise this 
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B|C^A 

A stream of slaters 
Slid out of her anus 
As she lay unconscious 
Bleeding on the bathroom floor 
Head cracked from the impact 
bfjSdn the- hard cold surface 


He squatted 


shittwa 






















SPLITS 


(CHAPTER ONE OF A FORTH-COMING NOVEL) 

BY BRUCE RAYMOND 


PM Drummer was telling the two career ladies 
and Bobby Iipps that the picture there - if they 
could follow his finger, fuck it, the party wasn't 
going nowhere - didn't just show what a fun 
guy he was, it also hit on how to get a tight 
squeeze on L.A.'s big balls. Like PM had. 

It was one of the framed black and white pho¬ 
tos on the celebrity wall near PM's bar of PM 
chewing his cigar out the side of his grin with 
the discoveries, his stable he'd put together 
over the years, busting up the town with PM, 
loaded, showing PM it was bitchin' for their 
careers how they lucked onto a mover and 
shaker like him. PM Drummer's hand stuck to 
my tit? Don't wake me. 

There was this one shot, though, a bit different, 
that PM was getting the kick out of. He said, to 
the girls more so than Bobby Lipps, serious 
now, the last time he was going to drill T.V. 
babies on this topic, "You askin' how I creamed 
this fucking town? That's how." Stabbing his 
finger at the picture. 

PM lightened up then, leaned back into the red 


leather and chrome Jazz chair, sipped his Palm 


Beach, saw the girls glom his photo and come 


up blank. 


"Sex^and dough," he told, them 

d dough. There it was: Phil's guide to 


iyoid being tagged a schmupgiand a 


^^pftpvood. PM smirking^ 
“"'Igenius. No|jeally." So”' '' 
to let 


PM looking under the cushion - while Bobby 
Lipps stayed sunk in his chair, sullen, gazing at 
PM's picture, not saying if he got a vibe off it or 
not. 

It was a recent photo - Suzy railing them 'happy 
snaps' - taken inside PM's favourite restaurant 
on La Cienega, PM trying to stand up straight, 
holding a Blonde Bitch in a brandy glass, the 
cigar, making himself conspicuous with his 
chair over backwards, his schlong in the tip 
plate with the twenties like a fat slug in the 
lettuce. The Chink waiter holding the tip plate 
at arm's length, going. What a guy! Digging 
Phil. Across tire table there was PM's hot date, 
big eyes, getting an idea how PM creamed a 
town. 

Phil said, "Nothin' left to know." Sex and 
dough. Open and shut. 


Bobb 



be a fucking 
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"Cut yc 
own gle 
That mi 
Phil coul^ 
the fucking 

Everybody could have done it better. 

Bobby Lipps said, "I don't hear from youl 
while." 

"I got a little job for you, Bobby." Phil using' 
business face. "You can use some walking- 
around money?" 

"I don't like walking around, Phil." Bobby not 
real excited yet. "I don't like sitting around, 
either." 

"I figured it's not every day you're in Holly¬ 
wood, Bobby, you oughta go on the tours. You 
bring your girl? See the movie stars' homes, the 
fucking big shark, that shit. On me. Hollywood 
history. You know who lives in Jayne 
Mansfield's old house? The pink joint? I had 
the last waltz with you. That schmuck. You'd 
know the name. It's just down the road." 
"How much, Phil?" 

Phil waved at him to ease up. Jesus! couldn't a 
man lighten the mood a little? 

Phil said, "It's easy and overpaid, Bobby. Take 
you about a minute." Phil smirked. "You still 
here, Bobby?" 

Bobby lipps didn't say if he was or he wasn't. 
Bobby waiting for a number. 

Phil sighed, said 'Ten grand." 

"Who?" 

"Somebody very precious to me," said Phil. 
"Corrine." 

That pulled Bobby up. The hundreds of women 
with a hand in Phil's wallet, there was only one 
with a key to the vault. Bobby said, "What 
about her?" 

T want the cunt bitch popped," said Phil. 
"Whadaya think, I want her walked in the park 
mornings? See she takes a fucking leak?" 
'Why?" 

'Tm not offering this token of appreciation, 
Bobby, to hafta read you a story on the pitfalls 
of fucking marriage," said Phil. "It's about 
greed, Bobby. Make you sick. All I'm asking 
here" - Phil going, God help me! - "is a nice 
clean job, no questions asked. A little serious 


J-K., fine, 

3bby drink- 
?roposi- 
cash 

had to think about. 

Pthink you can do it? Or maybet s s k 
ig rung the 

Jilt wants 

Bobby! 

drivjngjfcTLAX yet, either, we 
gla^son the table, saying, "You talk twent 

me, Phil, you got a 
fee in town tomor- 
ro\ 

Phil loc||||£ |or the joke.~ 
walk aroi 
can rent a 
pers from th| 
at it for five. 
the fucking 
market." 

Bobby Lipps making moves to leave. 

"But I prefer somebody I know's gonna get it 
right," said Phil. "The job requires a pro player, 
not some brain-damaged Rambo jerk-off in 
jungle greens - fucking Toxic Avenger on add, 
got his eyeballs out here ! - gonna kick the 
goddamn door down, spray her apartment 
with his convincing big Arma lite. the fuckever, 
takes out Corrine along with the rest of the 
fucking block." Phil's face going bright pink. 

"Be tidier to nuke the bitch. Jesus!" 

Bobby Lipps got out of his chair, saying, "You 
better weigh out twenty-five, Phil. Otherwise" 

- Bobby setting his hat, not paying Phil much 
attention - "I got a plane to catch." 

The noises coming out of Phil. Everybody get¬ 
ting greedy. Everybody out to rob him. His 
dose cirde. 

Phil said, "Why twenty-five, Bobby? You only 
gotta croak her." 

"I never shot a woman before," said Bobby 
Lipps. 

"I dunno that I'm gonna like it yet." 
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PARTY 


Thanks to 
all those at 
Eddie the 
Party, the 
fund-raiser 
that made 
the first 34 
pages pos¬ 
sible. 

A special 
thanks to 
the Plug 
Uglies, Can¬ 
teen Ladies, 
The Thin 
Men, The 
Aftertaste; 
to Brian, Liz, 
John, Ian, 

Ivy and Pe¬ 
ter who 
helped be¬ 
hind the bar 
or on the 
door; to 
Roger for 
the slides, 
Stephen 
for the mu¬ 
sic, and to 
Woodie; and 
special 
thanks to 
those two 
Mormons 
With Atti¬ 
tude from 
Sydney's 
own little 
Utah, Horn¬ 
sby, who 
were worth 
their weight 
in New Tes¬ 
taments. 
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ESCAPE ARTIST 

(Continued from page 13.) 

"Give y a hand with yer tent if y 7 
like," said the man whose wife shot 
him a suspicious glance. 

"Don't worry, I can manage," Phoe¬ 
nix said. "It's an easy tent to put up." 
She smiled at the woman hoping to 
put her at ease. 

Amira yawned and snuggled against 
her mother. Phoenix sat her in the 
bouncer while she got the tent up. 
She was lying in the tent feeding her 
when she heard a car pull up. 
Through the window of her tent she 
saw a man rummage briefly through 
the few things on the table, then 
finding a knife neatly dislodge the 
top of a longneck of Coopers. Must 
be Jack, she thought, turning her 
back to the window. Amira made a 
snuffling sound as Phoenix changed 
breasts. 

Her meeting with the couple in the 
bus set her to thinking of the first 
time she met Nick and Rose. It was 
on the train from Algeciras. The 
guard insisted that she move from 
third class to second, and there was 
Nick in the corridor, tall and thin 
wearing threadbare clothes. He'd 
invited her into their apartment 
where they'd chewed on hash and 
she'd met his wife. Rose and daugh¬ 
ter Lotte. Rose wasn't having any 
hash. Although Lotte must have been 
about three she was still breastfeed¬ 
ing her. 

When they got to Casablanca they 
all booked in to the same hotel. Nick 
came to her room and they smoked 
and talked until Rose came to tell 
him Lotte was sick. She was sur¬ 
prised at the pain she saw on Rose's 
face. It was not until some Christ¬ 
mases later in Nick and Rose's squat 
in Hammersmith when Nick sud¬ 
denly said to her: "Can I kiss you 
Phoen? I've wanted to for years," 
that she understood part of Rose's 
misery and questioned her own 
naivete. 

Couples were tricky and so was just 
being friends. Since then she'd been 
very careful of the woman in a 
couple, paying special attention to 
her in conversation, indirectly let- 
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ting her know that she had no de¬ 
signs on her man. It dicin' t always 
work, especially when there wasn't 
much trust in the relationship. Some 
women were threatened by her pres¬ 
ence. If she ignored the man he 
sometimes took that as a sign that 
she could be interested in a discreet 
dalliance. How to relate to two 
people and make sure no-one was 
put out? Was it easier not to try? 
She gently disengaged her breast 
from Amira's mouth and stepped 
outside. Kookaburras were gather¬ 
ing on the gum-trees. She collected 
some kindling and arranged it in a 
teepee shape. A match sent it crack¬ 
ling and smoking. She blew on it and 
a small flame shot through the 
bundle of sticks. The stranger was 
watching her and she was relieved 
that the kindling wasn't damp. She 
walked the long way round to the 
woodpile so she wouldn't go straight 
past his camp and staggered back 
with a stack of wood. 

She arranged the smaller bits of wood 
and started fanning the flames. Be¬ 
fore long the fire was blazing. She 
sat on a round log that someone had 
left. It made a perfect seat. 

Glorious. Nothing else to do but toast 
your toes, stare into the flames. Lis¬ 
ten to the kookaburras begin their 
sunset cry. Wonder if each knew 
when to call or if they just joined in 
when they heard the others. 

She got a piece of bacon and held it 
ready to drop in the frypan. A sharp 
pain made her drop it. A kookaburra 
snatched it from the ground. Then it 
flew to a nearby gum beating the 
strip of meat against the branch as if 
it were alive. There was a red mark 
in the middle of her hand from the 
bird's sharp beak. 

Phoenix had been so busy with the 
fire she hadn't noticed darkness 
setting in. When she looked up the 
stars were glittering in a clear sky. 
Spotted the saucepan straight away. 
You could not see the stars in the 
city. But here the entire Milky Way 
was visible. The moon was almost 
full. It looked as if someone had 
been nibbling at it. 

She leaned back and caught a 
glimpse of the guy standing next to 
his Valiant feeding bread to a wal¬ 


laby. It's front paw was missing. 
Maybe it had got caught in a trap at 
one time. 

She turned to her fire again. The 
embers were crumbling; tiny violet 
and yellow flames licked at the air. 
"Nice fire you've gpt there," said a 
voice behind her. "Saw that kooka¬ 
burra make off with your dinner. 
Thought you might like these," he 
said pulling out a crab. 

"What do I do with them?" she asked 
pulling her head away from the 
waving claws. 

"Well, the best way is to fiy them in 
butter and garlic." 

"Yum!" 

He put the bucket down and turned 
togp. 

"I hate eating alone," said Phoenix. 
"Why don't you join me?" 

"Alright, I'll just go and grab some 
beer." 

He came back with the beer and a 
Dutch oven. Phoenix started chop¬ 
ping up the garlic, but he shook his 
head, opened a beer and handed it to 
her. 

'Til take care of it." 

He chopped the garlic in rapid 
strokes, set a big chunk of butter 
sizzling, tossed the crabs in and put 
the lid on. 

"Hey, you've done this before," said 
Phoenix, tipping her head back, let¬ 
ting the cold beer run down her 
throat. 

"Jacques the chef, at your service 
ma'am." 

He rolled a cigarette and sat cross- 
legged on the ground. 

"Are you waiting for someone?" he 
asked her. 

"No." 

"I thought you might be meeting up 
with your husband." 

"I'm not married." 

'Tm divorced too." 

"I've never been married." 

"What about her dad?" he nodded 
towards the tent. 

"I left him. Anyway how do you 
know it's a she?" 

He looked into the fire as if he hadn't 
heard her, hunched into his old 
jacket. Simple for her he was think¬ 
ing as he took the lid off the oven and 
began cracking the crab shells which 
had turned orange in the heat, using 


-1 

the handle of the knife his father had 
given him. He'd had it for twenty 
years, since he finished his appren¬ 
ticeship in London. The blade was 
worn thin making it look like a scimi¬ 
tar. He wiped the handle on his jeans 
and flipped the top off another bottle 
of Coopers. 

Phoenix had closed her eyes and 
was waggling her toes at the fire. He 
looked at her long face framed with 
bright hennaed hair. Her features 
were horsy he decided. Had the 
baby's father gone off her when she 
was pregnant or wasn't he ever very 
keen? Some women became really 
unbearable when they were preg¬ 
nant. Inexplicable fits of crying. 
Swollen bodies. Mottled faces. She 
looked long and lean like a race¬ 
horse. So damn smug. Did her jeans 
hide stretch marks and her breasts 
sag under her loose shirt. He watched 
fascinated as a wet patch appeared 
on her shirt. No nursing bra for this 
one. Baby's milk sweeter than coco¬ 
nut. 

He broke the crabs in two and held 
out a piece of meat dripping with 
butter. She took it straight into her 
mouth from his fingers. 

"I suppose you're a bloody feminist 
are you?" 

Phoenix' dreamy look faded. 

'Tm not a card-carrying ball crusher 
if that's what you mean." 

"Eat up," he said, glad she was not 
as comfortable as she seemed. 
Phoenix snapped a crab's leg, then 
poked at the meat inside with the 
end of a fork. "Damned if you do 
and damned if you don't," she mut¬ 
tered, digging away but only getting 
a few shreds of meat. 

"If you want to know, I would have 
liked to play happy families. But it 
didn't work out that way. Anyhow, 
I'm not in the mood to talk about all 
that shit." 

She got up and walked over to the 
tent. 

"If she smells you, she'll wake up," 
he called. 

"Eveiyone is so full of bloody ad¬ 
vice," she said bad-temperedly, 
swatting at a mossie that was chew¬ 
ing on her ankle. 

"Can you smell me?" 

"Come closer." 
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She continued pacing in front of the 
fire, then sat on the log. 

"Hey," he said, "you've got the long¬ 
est toes I've ever seen." 

"All the better to kick you with." 
He grabbed her feet and swung her 
round so roughly she almost lost 
balance. Her hand reached out to 
swipe him but he jerked his head 
back quickly. 

"Definitely prehensile." He went on 
stroking her toes. "But they go with 
your big feet." 

He rubbed the soles of her feet on his 
jeans, then began running his but¬ 
tery fingers over them. She tried, but 
not very hard to pull away. His fin¬ 
gers were sliding up and down her 
toes, his hands winding round her 
feet, feeling for the muscles of her 
instep, putting pressure on the pads 
of her toes, then pulling each toe and 
waiting for the little cracking sound. 
She watched his head bent over his 
task. His hands unhurriedly cross¬ 
ing one over the other. It wasn't a 
personal thing. It was like a man 
stroking an animal. He looked in to 
the flames. Her stomach gurgled 


loudly. As if his fingers were press¬ 
ing into her belly. 

She wanted him to notice her. To let 
her make him feel good. To rub out 
the creases round his eyes. When 
she touched her fingers to the back 
of his neck he pushed her hands 
away. 

"I'd like to hold you. Let's go to my 
tent. I'll bring her to you when she 
wakes up," he said nodding towards 
where Amira was sleeping. 

Before she took her clothes off Phoe¬ 
nix felt as if she were already 
stripped. He was busy spreading a 
blanket over an old foam mattress. 
The stub of a candle cast a dim glow. 
She had come with him dumbly. 
Now she felt foolish crouching there, 
like a girl who'd never been with a 
man before, like a child who craved 
kissing and cuddling. 

She lay stiffly beside him. His hand 
traced rhythmic circles round her 
navel. She caught her breath, her 
mouth drawn to his face. She wanted 
to kiss his eyes but her tongue was 
pushing between his lips, one leg in¬ 
stinctively swinging across his belly. 


He moved his hand from her abdo¬ 
men and leant over her, the hard tip 
of his cock pushing between her legs. 
"I'm not ready," she whispered. 
"You'll hurt me." 

"Do you want me to go down on 
you?" 

The way he said it made her feel as if 
he didn't like doing it. She was 
embarrassed. She could handle fuck¬ 
ing a stranger, but he was suggest¬ 
ing doing this most intimate thing 
with her out of a sense of duty. She 
wanted to hold his cock in her hand, 
to take it into her throat, not to feel so 
alone as his tongue moved back and 
forth against her clitoris. The insis¬ 
tent pressure was becoming in¬ 
tensely aggravating as he went at it 
harder thinking her resistance was 
an indication of unbearable pleas¬ 
ure. 

She wrenched herself out of the arms 
clasped under her bottom and lay 
staring at him. 

"I can only come like that if I'm on 
top." 

He was getting pissed off. He just 
wanted to be inside her. You did all 
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the sucking and finger fumbling 
because it was expected. The best 
part was when you first got inside, 
before it got all wet and sloppy and 
you couldn't feel yourself anymore. 
He stretched out, his eyes closed, his 
mouth twisted in disdain. She knelt 
above him and before he had a chance 
to wipe her wetness from his lips, 
her tongue slid into his mouth, ex¬ 
cited by the taste of herself on him. 
His cock jumped beneath her hand. 
She settled herself over him, licking 
off a droplet of semen, slowly sink¬ 
ing her mouth round him, mashing 
her clitoris hard against his tongue, 
feeling the bristles of his moustache 
prickling her. His cock was going 
soft. You couldn't concentrate if the 
guy wasn't enjoying it. 

He rolled her over and buried his 
head between her legs. Instead of 
just using his tongue his whole head 
was moving against her. He held her 
jerking body in his arms. Her stom¬ 
ach muscles were gripping involun¬ 
tarily as she struggled to control a 
rushing downwards like the com¬ 
pelling pangs of childbirth, until a 
chilling howl from outside froze 
them. For a second they gripped each 
other. Phoenix had never heard a cry 
so gut-ripping, not because it was 
alien, but because there was some¬ 
thing human about it. It had a pite¬ 
ous note. "Dingo," said Jack, nod¬ 
ding at the shadow that flashed 
across the tent. 

He threw himself on her, thrusting 
in and out, hard, his sweat dripping 
into the hollow of her neck. Their 
bellies made a wet slapping sound. 
He was holding onto her hair forc¬ 
ing her head back. Look at me she 
whispered, succeeding in freeing her 
head as he rammed into her soft¬ 
ness. He put his hands under her to 
go deeper, to hurt her, to drown her. 
As he started to come, he pulled out 
of her. She opened her eyes to see 
ribbons of spunk arcing and falling 
in clotted puddles on her belly and 
breasts. She wiped herself with the 
sarong he handed her. When his 
breathing deepened and she thought 
he was asleep she went back to her 
tent, her breasts swollen with milk. 
Alice, in the shade of the bus which 
was her home, was sipping her third 


cup of tea that morning. It was get¬ 
ting a bit stewed by now, but she 
didn't mind as long as it was hot She 
walked over to the swing Bill had set 
up for Jas in the tree. "Another cuppa, 
love?" she called to Bill who was 
down at the creek mending a hole in 
the rowboat. 

"Be right up," he said. It was always 
tea. He could do with a cold beer. 
But drinking during the day was 
out. Not that he hit it like some blokes. 
Didn't get the chance. 

"She didn't last long," said Alice 
handing him his tea, peering round 
the bus at the empty spot where 
Phoenix had camped. 

"Heard her pull out this morning. 
Before first light." 

"Where was she headed?" 

"How would I know?" 

"Maybe Jack scared her off." 

"He'd be silly to do that. She's not a 
bad sort." 

"Gty girl", Alice snorted. "Not cut 
out for the bush. Fancy coming here 
with no water. And that poor little 
mite." 

Jas came out of the bus, his mouse on 
his shoulder. "Me an' Horatio wanna 
go to the beach." 

"You come and give me a hand with 
the boat," said his dad) and we can 
row over this arvo. " 

"Yay!" 

"And will you leave that mouse in 
its cage. Kooka nearly got it yester¬ 
day." 

Jas put his hand to his mouth stifling 
giggles. "And Horace ran up Mum's 
dress." 

"Inside," said Bill in a firm voice. 
"Okay," said Jas kicking at the 
ground. 

"I'll just nip down and see if Jack's 
got a Philip's head," Bill said to Al¬ 
ice, hoping that Jack would have a 
beer he'd forgotten about cooling in 
the soak. 

"Water's running low," she re¬ 
minded him turning a page of De¬ 
sire at Noon, the romance she'd 
picked up at the op shop. She was up 
to the bit where Lydia had snubbed 
Gavin because she thought he was 
really in love with her sister. 

While Bill and Jack were sharing a 
beer and shaking their heads over 


the unpredictability of women, 
Phoenix was perched on the edge of 
a rockpool. She'd driven over to the 
beach planning on a swim before 
she went north. Her shoulders were 
starting to sting as she lowered 
Amira into the water swishing gen¬ 
tly in and out of the calm pool. The 
water was so dear you could see the 
purplish anemones stuck on the 
rocks. On the bottom of the pool the 
sun was glinting on a cone-shaped 
object. Phoenix felt sure it was treas¬ 
ure. Something that had been 
washed up and lain there undis¬ 
covered. 

She adjusted Amira's funny little hat. 
Her face was starting to go pink. She 
looked very cute in her white hat. 
On the front in red was written Life 
is just a, then there was a bowl of 
cherries. Her mother gave it to her 
before she set off. Phoenix smiled, 
remembering when she told her 
about the baby: "You've done some 
pretty crazy things. But this really 
takes the cake." Now she was here 
Mum was finally coming round. 
Phoenix stepped carefully into the 
pool, feeling for the shiny thing with 
her foot. Amira's legs started kick¬ 
ing wildly when her feet touched the 
water. Phoenix once read a comic 
that stuck in her mind. In it the father 
had thrown his son into the water. 
The old sink or swim business. She 
would never do that. But the Rus¬ 
sians had babies swimming as soon 
as they were born. Amira wasn't 
enjoying it at all. There was some 
theoiy about putting a baby straight 
into the water before it had learned 
fear. She jiggled Amira lightly up 
and down, being careful not to get 
water on her face. Kittens hated being 
splashed. Perhaps babies were the 
same. If she just let her sink would 
the survival instinct take over? 

Her face was burning and she knew 
she should get out of the sun. She 
was working the shiny thing loose 
with her toes. It felt slimy. Reaching 
down she held it above the water. It 
was only a shell. Must've been the 
way the light was hitting it. 

She wrapped her sarong around 
herself and Amira and headed back 
to the shade of the ring of casuarinas 
where she had parked her car. On 
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the way die spotted Jas. 

"There's a shark's head in that rock- 
pool over there" she told him. 

"No shit" said Jas, tearing over to 
have a look. 

After she fed Amira she covered her 
in the sarong. Amira fell asleep 
almost instantly, her mouth closing 
round her thumb, tiny beads of per¬ 
spiration gathering at her hairline. 
Phoenix smoothed back the wisps of 
dark hair. She was worried that she'd 
let her get too burnt. Her own skin 
was tingling pleasantly. 

She gulped down some water and 
leaned back against a paper bark. 
Jenny wrens made short darting 
flights in the undergrowth. 

Their black tails stood up 
straight, their breasts were 
the same bright blue as a 
turquoise. They were so 
beautiful she was thinking 
they were female until she 
noticed the drab, pale brown 
birds which were their 
mates. The blue ones were 
the males. Their gorgeous 
plumage attracted the plain 
females. 

It was different with men 
and women. Guys didn't 
care what they looked like. 

Only the gay ones. Looking 
beautiful for your man. 

What man? Then she 
thought of Jane who was a 
model in Japan. A really 
plain girl. But a knockout made up. 
Don't let yourself go Phoen. Why 
don't you put your hair up in rags? 
You don't want to be a lonely old 
maid stuck with a kid. 

No-one wants someone else's kid. Is 
it going to get rough? Men thin on 
the ground. No more hot and cold 
running men? Peel me a grape. What 
about him? I liked it. And then I 
wanted to run. Away from him be¬ 
fore the sad stories, the ex-wife, the 
women who done him wrong. Don't 
want his pain. I want. . . 

Amira's scream interrupted her. She 
sounded as if she was in pain. Her 
dark hair was plastered to her scalp. 
The hat hadn't helped. Her face was 
very red. When Phoenix touched her 
skin her fingers left white imprints. 
She rocked her distractedly then 


hoisted her onto her shoulder feel¬ 
ing guilty while Amira squirmed 
and howled. Her body a deepening 
red, her skin clammy. 

"I'm sorry," she said, laying the 
writhing bundle on her sarong. She 
didn't have enough water to bathe 
Amira so she wet a towel and 
wrapped it round her. Amira was 
kicking and flinging her arms about. 
If only the dreadful crying would 
stop. 

Alice licked her finger and turned 
over the page, Gavin's arm encir¬ 
cling her narrow waist as he bent her 
backwards to inflict a bruising kiss 
on her hapless mouth. She tilted her 


head, losing her straw hat and ob¬ 
served with some dismay that Phoe¬ 
nix was running towards her, the 
sound of crying getting louder. 
"She's terribly bumt/'Phoenix was 
babbling when she reached her. "I 
don't know what to do." 

"Go and boil up some water and 
make a pot of tea." 

'Tea!" Phoenix screeched. " 

Yes. I'm thirsty. Besides, it's the best 
thing for sunburn." 

"You camped in Jack's old spot, are 
you?" 

"No, I'm just up behind the track 
where the casuarinas form a ring." 
Alice smiled. "That's the place. I'll 
find you," she said turning back to 
her book. 

Bill and Jas followed Alice into 
Phoenix' camp. Amira was still 


wailing, but she had almost ex¬ 
hausted herself. 

"You'll have to wait for the tea to 
cool, then put it on with cotton wool," 
Alice was saying. "Tea!" Phoenix 
said again as if Alice was not aware 
of the seriousness of the situation. 
"It'll soothe her. She's not that badly 
burnt," Alice said kindly. "She'll be 
brown as a berry tomorrow. You 
won't need much for that little mite. 
Could you spare a cuppa?" 

Alice drank her tea while Phoenix 
poured some into a bowl to cool. Bill 
sat with Jas, picking the pig's feet 
that were growing in the sand and 
showing Jas how to squeeze out the 
fruit. Pale red juice was 
running down the boy's chin 
and his hands were streaked 
and sticky. He gathered a 
handful and ran over to 
Phoenix. 

"Here /are. Give her one of 
these. See, / just squeeze it 
," he said, holding the drip¬ 
ping flower out to her. 

His father came over and sat 
quietly looking at the little 
girl. Then he unexpectedly 
grasped her foot, holding it 
up to get a better look at the 
sole. 

"Thought so. Ant bite. Re¬ 
ally painful," he said patting 
her foot. "Nothing you can 
do about it. Just wait. Have 
to watch out for those bul¬ 
lies. Phoenix could see the bright red 
mark. She felt stupid for not having 
noticed it herself. 

Blue was standing up to his ankles in 
sand, swinging old fish heads and 
guts in a string bag. Phoenix had 
seen him there day after day but 
she'd been enjoying long walks with 
Amira and hadn't wanted to talk to 
anyone. The fisherman's skin was 
very brown. He reminded her of an 
old seal. 

As the waves broke his right hand 
darted into the water, then he pulled 
something from the sand and 
dropped it into a cordial container, 
attached to a belt at his waist. 

She'd been up the beach that morn¬ 
ing collecting smooth stones and 
shells. Sometimes she saw Alice and 
Bill or Jas, but not Jack and she hadn't 
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been back to the camp by the creek, 
though Alice was always inviting 
her over for cuppa. 

The beach was becoming her own. 
She looked forward to walking over 
the rise outside her camp to see the 
colour of the ocean. Today it was a 
greeny blue, the water so clear you 
could see schools of fish in the crest 
of the waves. Amira could hold her 
head up now. Though she didn't 
like the water much she'd got used 
to the sound of the waves. She 
crawled where the crabs had left 
thousands of perfect balls of sand, 
squashing the intricate patterns, her 
hands reaching out to catch the crea¬ 
tures scurrying into their 
holes. Her black hair was fall¬ 
ing into curls and her dark 
skin glowed. 

Phoenix felt strong. They 
were both healthy just from 
breathing the air. But winter 
was coming to an end. Al¬ 
ready the odd four-wheel 
drive drove onto the beach 
for the day, spilling out zinc¬ 
nosed children. It wouldn't 
be long before she'd have to 
think about moving on. 

She could just make out the 
things wriggling in the con¬ 
tainer. Blue gave her a 
friendly smile as she squat¬ 
ted on the sand. 

"Mind if I watch?" she asked. 

"Free country," he said, 

"well, out here, anyway." 

"What are you doing?" 

"Worming - use 'em for catching 
Jew." 

It was like a magical rite. The way he 
swung the string bag over the water 
and called up these worms which in 
turn would become bait. 

"Seen you around," he said. "You on 
holiday?" 

"Sort of. I like to keep moving. What's 
that stuff in the bag?" 

"Aw. We call it burly. Just rubbish 
we can't eat. The worms smell it and 
it brings 'em to the surface." 

He was a big man but he had an easy 
way of moving. His fingers were 
nicotine-stained, the nails bitten. His 
hands moved quickly. She watched 
his thumb and index finger hold a 
worm at the neck, then as the waves 


receded yank it out whole. He didn't 
miss often. 

"We'll be getting back," said Phoe¬ 
nix. "Nice to meet you." 

"Yair," he said pushing his hat back 
on his head. 

Phoenix put on the pink silk pants 
she'd bought in Thailand and a loose 
white shirt When it got a bit cooler 
she was going to walk over to the 
creek and take Alice up on that 
cuppa. But while she brushed her 
hair, looking at her reflection in the 
rear-view mirror she knew it was 
just a flimsy excuse to go past Jack's 
camp. Men usually liked her. She 


couldn't understand why he was 
staying away. She was missing him. 
"Anyone home?" 

She jumped out of the car. 

"Hi," she said to Blue who un¬ 
wrapped a tea towel to reveal a 
newly-baked damper. 

"All the guys around here seem to be 
expert chefs," said Phoenix poking 
at her smouldering fire. 

Blue looked a bit crest-fallen. He 
wasn't keen on damper himself; just 
wanted to talk. He felt a bita of a fool. 
" Hey," said Phoenix, "only joking." 
"Y'look pretty in pink. Remind me 
of a bird who was here with a kid 
one year. Never had a stitch on. 
Nugget couldn't take his eyes off 
her. Used to follow her around eve¬ 
rywhere." 

"Keep talking," said Phoenix walk- 
- 161 I- 


ing towards her tent, "Amira should 
be awake by now." 

She came out running her fingers 
through Amira's curls. Amira's bow 
mouth stretched into a yawn as Blue 
went on. 

"Nugget finally put the hard word 
on her. Me 'n the other blokes fol¬ 
lowed him. Didn't mean no harm. 
He was so polite. 'Would you mind 
if I ask you for a screw?' he says. We 
pissed ourselves laughing. 'Would 
you mind if I ask you to fuck off,' she 
says, nice as pie. 

Phoenix smiled though she didn't 
find it funny. 

She put the water on to boil. 

"None for me," said Blue 
unscrewing a stubby. 

The afternoon passed with 
Blue telling stories of the 
great times he'd had getting 
pissed with his mates. Phoe¬ 
nix felt sorry for him and 
impatient that she hadn't 
been able to get over to the 
creek 

Blue hadn't eaten any of the 
damper and had worked his 
way through the best part 
of a carton of beer. 

Over at the creek Jack was 
down to the last of the port. 
He was fed up with staring 
at the walls of the tent. He 
gathered up the pile of coins, 
pulled on his shorts and set 
off for the beach. As he 
walked, a little unsteadily, 
he thought of the woman. Bill had 
told him her name was Phoenix. How 
did she ever get a name like that? 
What was she hanging round for? 
When he came over the dunes he 
saw smoke rising through the clump 
of casuarinas. At the end of the trade 
he saw her sitting by the fire with the 
baby. 

He drew nearer, his old green sa¬ 
rong round his shoulders. Phoenix 
turned and smiled. Then he saw the 
old fisherman coming out of the 
bushes zipping up his fly. 

"Howdy stranger," she said. "Going 
to Red Rock for some booze." "Come 
and have a beer," said Blue. "Not 
drinking?" Jack asked Phoenix. "Not 
unless you've got some tequila," she 
said. "Expensive," Blue said looking 
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at Jack. "I could get you some. Got 
any money?" 

Phoenix got twenty dollars from her 
wallet in the glove box and walked 
with Jack a little way along the track. 
"Come back soon," she said squeez¬ 
ing his hand. "Get rid of him," he 
said nodding towards Blue. 

"Oh, come on," she said enjoying 
the idea that he was jealous. "Yeah, 
I know, wouldn't hurt a fly," said 
Jack sulkily. 

It was dark when he got back. The 
moon was a sliver in a cloudy sky. 
He was wet from swimming the 
channel between the beach and Red 
Rock. Phoenix and Blue were laugh¬ 
ing. 

"You still here," he said to Blue, 
handing the bottle of tequila he'd 
already started on to Phoenix. Phoe¬ 
nix had the lemon an(l salt ready. "I 
want to talk to her alone." 

"You be alright? he asked Phoenix. 
"Sure," she said. " Have one for the 
road." "He took a swig. Jack re¬ 
mained standing. Blue lumbered to 
his feet. "Catch you later." Jack 
watched until Blue disappeared 
down the track. "Boring old fart." 
"He's alright." "Heard the stories 
before. All the same. Over and over 
again." 

Phoenix licked the salt from her hand 
and took a long slug of the tequila, 
and then bit into the lemon. 

"You've done this before," said Jack, 
sitting on the ground beside her. 
They giggled companionably. 
"Baby asleep?" asked Jack. 

"Yup," she answered handing him 
the bottle. 'Time for mumma to let 
loose." 

She wanted to touch him, but he was 
intent on drinking. 

"Why did you stay?" he asked sud¬ 
denly, turning his gaze from the fire 
to her. 

"Because I love it here. And ..." 
"And..." 

"Well I liked it with you and I wanted 
to find out more." 

He laughed awkwardly. "There's not 
much more. I haven't got anything 
to offer you." 

"I don't want much." 

"What do you want?" 

"Want to make love with you." 
"Jesus, I've never met a woman like 


you. You're out here with a baby, no 
father in sight and you're coming on 
to me." 

"Uh huh," said Phoenix, taking a 
swig of tequila. "What do you say?" 
"No strings?" 

"Definitely no strings." 

"You're some kind of female vam¬ 
pire." 

"No, just homy." 

"Why don't you do it with her fa¬ 
ther?" 

"He was just passing through. 
Doesn't know about her." 

"Doesn't know or doesn't want to 
know?" 

"Okay - the gory details. Her father 
was a beautiful black man. An actor. 
First came over with Hair. We 
worked together on a show. He was 
my dancing partner. Toured round 
Australia. We made beautiful music 
together," she said, sending herself 
up. 

Her flippancy annoyed Jack. There 
was something so smart arse about 
her. 

"The show finished. We went our 
separate ways. By the time I knew I 
was pregnant he was in London. 
Look, it was fun. But we were never 
going to be Mum and Dad in the 
suburbs. I had Amira because I 
wanted her." Why do I always fed I 
have to justify myself? 

"But how's she gunna feel with no 
dad?" 

"Dunno. You got any kids." 

"Yeah. A daughter." 

"How old?" 

"She'd be thirteen now. Haven't 
lived with her or her mum for six 
years." 

"Miss her I suppose." 

"Yeah. But women always get a 
better deal when it comes to the kids." 
"Well, you 1 couldn't've looked after 
her, could you?" 

"That's not the point," he answered 
testily. Phoenix shrugged and held 
up her hands in a gesture of mock 
surrender. 

"Hey, this is getting complicated. 
Let's not argue about the rights and 
wrongs of reproduction." 

"Well, you're not having me as your 
stud." 

"You're safe. I only go for black men," 
she giggled. "Honestly, when I was 


about seven. Mum was having an¬ 
other baby. I used to pray at night 
that it'd be black. Dear God, send us 
a black baby. No-one told me there 
was no chance. When Brett was bom 
I wouldn't gp near him - sickly white 
thing. 

So, I gpt my own I guess." 

They had been steadily downing the 
tequila and the bottle was almost 
empty. Phoenix handed it to Jack, 
then began dancing in front of the 
fire, the flames catching the glints in 
her hair, her feet stamping as she 
whirled round Jack, shaking her 
body faster and faster. He walked a 
little way off to piss. Then pushed 
another log into the fire. She stead¬ 
ied herself against a paper bark, 
giddy with the tequila and dancing, 
her arms clinging round the tree. 
"You want a fuck, do you?" he said 
coming up behind her. 

"Mm," she said, turning her head to 
smile at him, swaying against the 
tree. 

He tugged at her silk pants which 
fell at her feet, then pushed her 
against the tree, registering her eyes 
snap open in surprise as he thrust 
his cock straight in. 

"Ow," Phoenix murmured, but felt 
the wetness starting. 

"You want a fuck," he kept saying, 
through gritted teeth, as he plunged 
forcefully into her. 

He was hurting her. But she was en¬ 
joying the hardness of the tree against 
her back, the hardness of his cock 
banging at her insides. She latched 
her legs around his middle and put 
her arms round his neck. She wasn't 
expecting to come. Alcohol filled her 
with desire, but rarely release. He 
pulled her up and down on his cock, 
desperate to break her cool, make 
her scream for him to stop. He was 
startled by the cry of orgasm that 
broke from her and the shuddering 
of her body as her legs clenched and 
her arms tightened. 

"Fucken mole," he screamed tearing 
her off him and sending her to the 
ground with a stinging slap. She got 
to her feet. 

Jack was sitting by the fire with his 
head down. 

"You gpt problems - you should see 
a shrink. But stay away from me." 
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When he looked up she saw he was 
crying. 

"Sorry. I've never hit a woman be¬ 
fore." 

"I don't want to hear about it. Just go 
away." 

"I was getting to like you," he called 
out, watching her wriggling into the 
tent. 

Jack lay by her fire for two days. 
Phoenix cooked on the gas stove and 
tried to shut out the body huddled 
near the fireplace, covered in the 
tatty green sarong. 

She went for walks with Amira, col¬ 
lecting stones and shells. Blue 
showed her where to find plump 
rock oysters. She learnt how to prise 
them open with a knife and ate them 
on the spot. 

On the morning of the third day she 
opened her eyes to Jack squatting 
next to her shivering, his sarong 
clutched round his shoulders. She 
turned her back. He stretched out 
beside her saying nothing. Phoenix 
stared at the curved wall of the tent 
becoming a brighter green as it 
started to get light. She wished she 


could turn on her side to watch the 
sun streaking the sky pink and apri¬ 
cot behind the trunks of the casuari- 
nas and paper barks. She moved 
closer to the wall. Away from him. 
'Just go. AmiraTl be waking soon." 
He didn't answer. He pulled down 
the sheet, placing his hand on her 
pubic mound and left his hand like 
that, not moving, covering her sex. 
Phoenix felt her resentment seeping 
away and a calm replacing her in¬ 
dignation. 

"Can I be inside you?" he asked after 
what seemed a tang time. 

"No." 

He moved away and began crawl¬ 
ing out of the tent. 

"Don't come back," she called after 
him. 

"See you later." 

When Amira woke Phoenix carried 
her outside and reclaimed her place 
by the dead fire. She felt grumpy but 
her little girl's contented sucking 
brought a smile to her face. She 
twisted Amira's shiny dark curls 
round her finger. Amira stopped 
sucking and held her head up expec¬ 
tantly at the sound of her mother's 


voice. 

"I never learn Amira. What'm I going 
to tell you when you start getting 
interested in boys?" 

Amira burped. A trickle of milk ran 
out of the comer of her mouth. Phoe¬ 
nix wiped it away tenderly with a 
comer of her sarong. 

"You're getting so beautiful," she 
said to her daughter's shiny eyes, 
stroking her soft chubby cheeks. 
"They say baby time passes so 
quickly. Will I blink and find my 
baby is a big girl? At 
least there's plenty of dark kids 
around these,— I don't guess you'll 
have a bad time because you're not 
white. Was I selfish to have you? 
Will you hate me for robbing you of 
a dad?" 

Amira pulled at her mother's hair as 
she balanced on her mother's shoul¬ 
der. Phoenix dabbed at the warm, 
milky vomit running down the back 
of her left arm. She held her little girl 
out to look at her. Amira gave her a 
gummy smile which reassured her. 
"It's gunna be alright," she said cud¬ 
dling Amira. 

"We'll make it alright." 
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A NATURAL PRACTICE 


BY GWEN NETTLEFOLD 

While health care professionals can be classi¬ 
fied into those who attend to health problems 
as they arise, and those who work towards pre¬ 
vention of serious illness, our public health 
system only provides cover for those who are 
already ill. 

Medicare doesn't provide any cover for any 
services which may be categorized under pre¬ 
ventive medicine. This encourages the general 
public into believing that it is OK to get sick 
because there is a medical system which is 
there to rescue them. Living under such an 
illusion leaves little ground for self-awareness, 
and general resentment towards any expendi¬ 
ture on health care. 

Subsequently "alternative practitioners" have 
until very recently gained little recognition or 
respect from the community at large. Services 
provided by these practitioners are expensive 
when compared with the ordinary practitio¬ 
ners who are covered by Medicare, which may 
be considered politically favourable by those 
practitioners who feel in some way threat¬ 
ened.... 

However, many "alternative practitioners" also 
undermine their own underlying philosophy 
of health and illness, by taking a position of 
authority and prescribing quick cures. This 
approach is often favourable to the client who 
would rather not take full responsibility for 
their own health. Moreover, such a response is 
conditioned by our consumer orientated soci¬ 
ety, whereby many herbs and supplement 
manufacturers have jumped on the drug com¬ 
panies' bandwagon. In fact some of these 
"health" product companies are owned by 
ideologically unsound multinationals, who are 
also known, under a different label, to brew 
beer! 

Herbal medicine and nutritional supplements 
are valuable in a wholistic approach to correct 
biomedical imbalances. Perhaps the ideal way 
to overcome such imbalances is by under-tak¬ 


ing a fast; that is to say taking time out, lying 
low and abstaining from all but purified water. 
Traditional naturopaths, classified as Hygien¬ 
ists, swear by this approach, relying solely on 
the healing abilities of our own bodies. How¬ 
ever, not many people find the time nor the 
inclination to do this despite the need for some 
rebalancing of their over-worked systems. 

It follows that "natural" medicines are benefi¬ 
cial to counteract some of the toxicity we en¬ 
counter in our inner city lifestyles. 

This is certainly a difficult place to maintain 
any ideal lifestyle; let's face it, we would be out 
in the bush somewhere if that is what our true 
aspiration was. 

So we need to assist our bodies and create some 
sort of balance. Otherwise we are driving our¬ 
selves towards the medical catchment area. 
For instance, if someone is determined to smoke 
cigarettes it would be worthwhile to indulge in 
a higher vitamin C and vitamin A intake, as 
well as considering what emotional issues are 
being "dealt with" by smoking. 

Emotions may often be neglected by medical 
practitioners, beyond the label of "psychoso¬ 
matic" illness. Nevertheless, such a mind/body 
split hardly accounts for the complexity of the 
human organism. On the other hand, wholistic 
medicine works with the integration of all levels 
of the human potential, to increase well-being 
and encourage expansion in one's life. When 
working with emotions it is easy to generalise 
and categorise certain repressions with par¬ 
ticular illness, however this denies individual¬ 
ity whereby each person has their own life ex¬ 
perience and dramas which need to be consid¬ 
ered in relation only to themselves. 

Thus "alternative" or wholistic medicine is 
useful to enable people to attain a greater 
understanding of themselves, and to find bet¬ 
ter ways of coping with the lifestyles they lead. 
It is a shame we cannot claim it on Medicare, 
perhaps that is a hope for the future! 
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